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The advantage of direct mail on Champion paper is its profitable 
persistence as well as its flexibility. It makes just as frequent and dramatic entries as you wish. It 
functions well in a single village, county or state, or across the nation. Champion paper is varied 
in its grades to meet these varied needs of direct mail advertising. It provides exceptional quality 
and high class printing performance in coated and uncoated for letterpress and offset, business pa- 
pers, cover, envelope, high finish postcard and package wrap, papeterie and specials. Continue to put 


your printing on Champion paper and let the postman go on ringing the bell for your business. 


THE Chamfuin Vipur AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


* Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
4 i) bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA +» SAN FRANCISCO 





District Sales Offices 
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Some LU DLOW 
Lining Typefaces 


Assembly of Ludlow lining typeface 
matrices in stick. Note alignment of 





all sizes at the bottom. 


LUDLOW composition with the 
lining typefaces expedites pro- 
duction of many jobs in which 
such typefaces constitute most of 
the composition. 

Every size of every Ludlow lin- 
ing typeface aligns perfectly at 
the bottom with every other size, 
since all characters are so posi- 
tioned in the matrices. They also 
align with the Ludlow horizontal 
rule matrices, making type-and- 
tule lines equally easy to pro- 
duce in any quantity. 

The printer does not have to 
fuss around positioning lines, but 
may mix sizes freely, knowing 
they will align at the bottom and 
stay that way, being cast in easy 
to handle sluglines. 

Along with the Ludlow rule- 
form matrices, this simplifies the 
production of the numerous forms 
that make up a large proportion 
of the plant's output. 

Then, too, clean-cut, always- 
new Ludlow forms are suited for 
printing direct from the slugs, or 
for reproduction proofs. 

Ask for full showings of any 
Ludlow lining typeface, and in- 
formation about the many other 
Ludlow advantages. 











A LIGHT FACE 23 
FOR WIDER USES 
IDEAL FOR OFFICE 90 
AND BANKING FORMS 
DESIGNERS 18 
IN NEW HOME 
BLOCK LETTER 5 
POPULAR TODAY 
THIS PRINTER 45 
HAS NEW PLANT 


PRINTING CRAFTS 93 
TO HOLD EXHIBITION 


EQUIPMENT 11 
NEW PLANTS 


Lining Plate Gothic Heavy Extended 


FOR DIGNITY 39 
IN MORE WORK 
NEW STADIUM 19 
LARGE BUILDING 


THIS SERIES 52 
HAS AN APPEAL 
COMPOSING ROOM 36 
HIGH IN PRODUCTION 
HEADINGS 60 
NOW BOLDER 
NEW OWNERS 79 
OF MODEL SHOP 
STRENGTH IN 14 
ALL BOLD LINES 


Lining Litho Bold 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Benkenerd., wr agg 6, a. Suteertation, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Termi x 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; ‘single copies, 50 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter, June "25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of” Maren 3, °1879. Copyrighted, 1946. "Maciesn- Hunter Publishing Corporation. 




















Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 








by Tony Barlow 
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‘Sew makes over a hun- 
dred different papers, and 
aims to make each one the highest 
quality of its kind. 


For example, Oxford Duplex 
Label Paper has two different 
surfaces. One must take printing 
beautifully—the other must paste 
efficiently. The neat problem is 
to produce it so that it stays flat. 


Test laboratories constantly check 
sample strips to make sure every 
finished run is right, and will 
perform with a minimum of curl. 


All Oxford papers get many tests 
—to see how they fold, how 





HORRORS ! A SAMPLE STRIP OF OXFORD 
DUPLEX LABEL PAPER, WHEN GIVEN THE 
“CURL TEST"IN THE OXFORD LABORATORY, 
REFUSES TO LIE TWICE AS FLAT AS A PANCAKE! 














strong they are, how well the sur- 
face fibres are bonded and so on. 
This is only one step in maintain- 
ing the high quality standards that 


result from complete control 
from wood to finished paper. 
Beyond all this, Oxford has had 


many years’ experience making 





over 1,000 miles of quality paper 
a day. Our papermaking research 
never stops. All of which explains 
why Oxford is known as quality 
paper headquarters in the print- 
ing paper field. Paper merchants 
in key cities coast to coast dis- 
tribute Oxford quality papers. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label 
papers are: ENAMEL-COATED— Polar Superfine, Maine- 
flex, Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold and White Seal; Un- 
COATED—Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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postwar survey reveals that 83% of Miller Automatic owners print diver- 
sified single and multi-color work of as many as ten distinctly different 
kinds ... confirming the wartime statement reprinted below ... and dem- 
onstrating the versatile capacities of Miller Automatics for profitably produc- 
ing the great volume and variety of America’s printed needs, as required. 








satility to print volume and | 0 
wality at will is a requisite 
of America’s commercial pressroom 


: wand distinctly characteristic of © 
Miller Automatics 
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Write for samples 
and details. 


Send in several 
flat sheets — we will 
LAMCOTE and 
promptly return them 
for your personal 
observation. 








The process of permanent- 

ly affixing a lustrous, tough, 

transparent film of plastic to the sur- 

face of paper, cardboard, fabric or like material. 


Even the printer’s finest handiwork takes on 
added glamour, new depth and rich tones. 
LAMCOTE adds that glistening elegant brilliance 
that makes any printed piece sparkle with life. 


LAMCOTE gives paper a “feel” of quality, adds 
strength, withstands soiling and handling and 
preserves colors and stock for many years. 


Lameote SELLS MORE PRINTING 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


3454 N. Kimball Ave. 301 Communipaw Ave. 
Chicago 18, Illinois Jersey City 4, N. J. 
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NEEDS NO OTHER NAME 


Only the smooth enamel surfaces 
of a fully coated paper can repro- 
duce fine-screen halftones with the 
full beauty and detail of original 
photographs. 

By “streamlined” manufacture, Con- 
solidated achieved a finer coated paper 
and costs were reduced. This superior 
product... sold at uncoated paper prices 
... remains fine coated paper and needs 


no other name. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF 
THE SANTA FE RAILWAY 


History was in the making as these youngsters 3 
watched the face of their car being washed re ? 
enroute, on the first Coast-to-Coast through . VL 


sleeper service. 





Ondolidaled, COKTED Vgpeu 


PRODUCTION GLOSS ...MODERN GLOSS 


To add interest to their printed promotional material the Santa Fe Railway 
makes liberal use of such human interest photographs as the one reproduced 
above. To insure the best possible reproductions of these photographs the 
Santa Fe uses Consolidated Coated Paper regularly. 

Since Consolidated first achieved this superior coated paper an impressive list of 
America’s leading advertisers, publishers, mail-order houses and printers have spec- 
ified it for their finest printing. 

Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, Consolidated Coated Papers meet 

Se almost any printing need. 





























PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


e NOVEMBER, 1946 











IPI ANNOUNCES ELEVENTH ESSAY CONTEST 





BARKERS, CARERS, 
BIG EGG MARERS 


All Make Use of 
IPI Color Guides 


We haven't the slightest idea what use IPI 
Color Guides will be put to next. Latest 
word from our sales service department in- 
forms us that a big Western dairy company 
has selected a series of yellows from the 
Guide as standards for their egg yolk colors. 


We don’t know whether or not they hold the 





sheets up in front of the hen so she knows 
what is expected of her. 

A big bakery chain is using colors selected 
from the IPI Color Guide as standards for 
their cake icings. Therefore no matter what 
part of the country the cake is baked, the 
colors of the icings will be uniform. No inks 
in the icings though. 

These uses are a little out of the ordinary, 
but we get plenty of reports on how IPI 
Color Guides save time in settling color 
selection between printer and customer. In- 
cidentally, you had better put a chain on that 
Color Guide and take good care of it. We 
probably won t print a new edition until the 
paper situation improves and other produc- 
tion conditions are better. This does not 
mean you can’t have one. Just ask your local 
IPI representative. 








$500 First Prize, Trip to New York 
Silver Cup Award Head Prize List 


Students of the graphic arts in the United States and Canada are preparing to enter 
the 11th Annual IPI Essay Contest sponsored jointly by the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association and International Printing Ink. 

Topic of this year’s contest is ‘‘Printing’s Place in the Post War World.” The 
topic is purposely made broad enough to allow entrants to write on any phase of 
the subject they desire. Purpose of the contest is to encourage students’ interest in 
the graphic arts. Last year over 5000 students submitted entries. Winners were se- 
lected from vocational and high schools in 26 states and Canada by a panel of 
judges chosen from leaders in public life, education and the graphic arts. 
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Now Pens Write Up-Side-Down 





Makers of the new fountain pens which 
write until your arm falls off have felt the 
need of improvement in the quality of 
the writing. Recently several of the lead- 
ers heard about an IPI fountain pen ink 
formula which IPI developed during the 
war and came to us for help. Working 
together with IPI technicians they pro- 
duced long mileage pens which, when 





filled with new IPI inks, write clearly and 
continuously, in any position—even up- 
side-down. We haven’t tried it standing 
on our heads though. 





Well-known Southern Printer Celebrates 75th Anniversary 


This year Edwards & Broughton, Inc. of | 


Raleigh, N. C., are celebrating their 75th 
year in the printing business. While they 
do not specialize in any type of printing 
they aplbes a great many year books for 
schools and colleges, all of them printed 
exclusively with IPI Holdfast Extra half- 
tone black. 

Yearly certificate of quality awards by 
the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin have 
been made to Edwards & Broughton each 
year since 1933, 





At least one college year book job has 
been in their top listing of All-American 
each year during this time. 

In a letter to IPI, Mr. Hardison, Exec- 
utive Vice President and General Mana- 
ger of Edwards & Broughton, writes: ‘‘It 
is quite correct that all of our annuals are 
eeay with IPI Holdfast Extra halftone 

lack: But of course we use very consid- 
erable quantities of your other inks also.”’ 

Congratulations to Edwards & Brough- 
ton for a brilliant record of 75 years of 
growth. ‘ 





Last year judges were such outstanding 
men as Major George Fielding Eliot; 
Harry L. Gage, Vice President of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co.; C. R. Coun- 
quergood, President, Canada Printin 
Ink Company, Ltd.; W. E. Griswold, 
Executive Director, Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, Inc.; and Frederic J. 
Libby, Executive Secretary, National 
Council for Prevention of War. 

There will be four groups of prizes as 
follows: (1) National Prizes—First prize— 
$500. (which may be applied to a scholar- 
ship in any accredited college or uni- 
versity); 2nd prize—trip to New York 
City, with all expenses paid (or if won by 
one of the New York area entries, an 
equivalent cash prize of $175. will be 
awarded); 3rd prize—$50.; 4th prize— 
$25.00; 5th prize $10.00; 6 to 30th prizes 
$5.00 each. (2) Printed Essays Prizes— 
three prizes of $20.00 each. (3) Silver Cup 
Prize to the school sending in the essay 
most handsomely printed in color. (4) 
Local Awards—for the best papers sub- 
mitted by each school. 


WHO MAY ENTER THE CONTEST 


Entrants must be registered students in 
the freshman, sophomore, junior or se- 
nior class of any accredited high school, 
trade school, or preparatory school. En- 
trants must not be more than 21 years old 
on January 1, 1947. 

We are proud to announce that this 
year the contest has been approved by 
the Association of Secondary School 
Principals. For further details and rules of 
the contest write to Fred Hartman, Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion, 719 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 
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TOP “"TYMPAN TRANSFER’ 
vith SPHEREKOTE Tympan Cover 


BRAND 






When you’re knee-deep in rush jobs, 
you can put more hours in your press- 
man’s day with “SPHEREKOTE”, 
the new glass sphere-coated tympan 
cover. 


FASTER BACK-UP 
WITH “SPHERE KOTE”’ 


Instead of drying over-night, those 
two-side jobs can be backed-up as soon 
as the stock can be jogged, without 
transferring to the tympan. The 
unique glass sphere-coated surface of 
“SPHEREKOTE?” gives only point 
contact with the freshly printed surface, 
reducing or eliminating completely any 
ink-pick-up. As a result, short runs can 
be handled in far less time with no 
tympan change during the run. 


BETTER PRINTING 
WITH “SPHEREKOTE” 


The elimination of transfer and off- 
set produces finer printing on both sides 
of two-side jobs. Type, halftones and 
color plates print sharply and cleanly, 
without blurring or “shadows”. You 
not only give your customers better 
service, and better printing; you save 
yourself wasted stock, lost press time 
and manpower. 

If you aren’t already enjoying the 
advantages of “SPHEREKOTE” in 
your pressroom, mail the coupon below 
for complete information on this im- 
portant time-saver. 




















































MINNESOTA MININ 
St. Paul 6, Minnesot “ & MFG. co, 















Please send me com ; IPI] AN 
plete ratio: “ KS 46 4 Sad 
ren non “SPHEREKOTE” BSS Ra 
; & Sphere-coated tympan fover. 
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IM 
HARD TO 











If you think you’re hard to sell, you should have heard 
some of the country’s leading lithographers when we 
first introduced Alcoa Aluminum Litho Plates. That 
was before they discovered all the outstanding advan- 
tages. But listen to them now! Leaders like Schlegels 
and Einson-Freeman are some of our biggest boosters. 
If you are “hard to sell” unless facts are laid before you, 
look over the list of advantages, each one backed by 


experience, then... 


contact your distributor for details, or write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1837 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





LIT HO 


@ Give longer runs, image lasts longer 
without scumming or walking off 


eLlight color facilitates checking 
camera work before putting on 
press 


e Excellent for albumen and deep- 
etch grain 


e Easier to get and hold uniform 
grain 

e More regrainings possible 

e Less chemical required in fountain 

@ pH control easily maintained 

@ Strong, yet light, easy to handle 


ATE 


PL 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 


“Look What’s Happened !” 


SrvERAL MONTHSs AGO we ran the ad- 
vertisement shown above. The head- 
line was “You'd be a V.P. if you 
wuzn't a girl!” 

Then we heard from the ladies! 
From ladies who hoped to be vice 
presidents, from ladies who are vice 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, 


ay HOW 


“THE NATION'S BUSINESS PAPER” 


INC. 


presidents, from ladies who didn’t like 
the implication that a girl couldn't be 
a vice president, or a president for 
that matter. 

We're convinced. But we still stick 
to our original contention that there 
is a great deal of sense in specifying 


Howarp Bonp for letterheads and for 
business forms—in whitest white or in 
any of the twelve bright, clean colors. 
And we still believe that the girl who 
puts her boss next to Howarp Bonn is 
showing the kind of judgment that 
wins approval—and advancement. 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


RD BOND 








COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY LE JAREN A HILLER 


U N i F O RM i TY The use of Maxwell Offset simplifies the quest for good results 


on every printing job. It’s uniform—its performance on the press is 


standardized. 
To the printer, tub-sized Maxwell Offset is the predictable means of 


presenting the advertiser's story with all the eloquence his ability 


commands, ; 
Printing sells. The better the printing, the stronger the selling. 
That’s why—to the advertiser, too—Maxwell is a tool for profit. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 
MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Maxwell Offset 


For uniformity—in finish, in strength, in ink consumption, in whiteness or color conformity 























— Were Nor like 
the cafe owner 
who went out - 
to lunch... 


We believe our products are so good that we use them ourselves. 


Take, for example, an ink we developed a few months ago. 
It is called SPEED KING Half-Tone BLACK 3851. This ink 
is fast setting, fast drying, sharp printing, and can be backed 
up, cut and folded within an hour — which is the kind of ink you 
need to help you produce fine printing at lowest possible cost. 


To show you what a splendid job it does, we have prepared 
a folder, containing half-tone and text, printed with SPEED 
KING Half-Tone BLACK 3851. Send for your free copy now. 


-_ BE: JONNSON near 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 
10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON « ST. LOUIS - CLEVELAND - DETROIT 
BALTIMORE + KANSAS CITY + PITTSBURGH + ATLANTA + DALLAS 
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RELIANCE 
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SPEED INDICATOR 
ra 
@ start 
ys . 
@) Joc 
@stop 


SPEED CONTROL ° 


TO A-Cc.|| POWER LINE 











CONTROL UNIT 





ADJUSTABLE - SPEED 
MOTOR 





Speed Changes 










| fom A-c. ctecuits / 


V«S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive operating 
from A-c. Circuits, brings to any production or process- 
ing operation an unlimited selection of stepless speed 
changes. Acceleration and deceleration are unbelievably 
smooth. And every V*S function can be performed 
automatically or manually, with all-electric control 
from nearby or remote stations! 


Whatever flexibility of operation you need to in- 
crease quantity and quality of output can be provided 
the V*S way—simply, safely and economically. V*S 
control includes instantaneous starts and stops—slow 
speeds for close inspection of work in process and 
final adjustments—maintenance of proper tension. 
For more money-saving facts about the Vx*S Drive write 
for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1101 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohio 





Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham e Boston e Buffalo e Chicago e Cincinnati ¢ Denver e Detroit e Gary 

Grand Rapids @ Greenville ¢ Houston e Kansas City e Knoxville ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Milwaukee 

Minneapolis ¢ New Orleans e« New York e Pittsburgh e Portland, Ore. ¢ Rockford 

St. Louis ¢ Sanfrancisco ¢ Seattle ¢ Syracuse e Tampa ¢ Tulsa @ Washington, D.C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Conveniently-packaged, space-saving V«S A. C 
Drives available in Rotating or Electronic RELIANCE D c MAO (& RS 


Systems or a combination of both. 


*Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 
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The Letter that “Wouldnt Say Die” 


"Tuere’s YOUR BUSINESS LETTER, still 
unread — and there’s the man you 
hoped to move, with his attention 
very thoroughly diverted. Will you— 
your letter—get him back? 

The chances are all in favor of 
just that, for this letter is written on 
Correct BonD! This fine rag-con- 
tent bond demands and wins respect 
at first acquaintance—through its 
smooth, rich feel, through its ingra- 


tiating crackle, and through the proud 
distinction that its texture lends to 
ink. This letter has already created 
an image of your company’s character 
and worth, Such distinction in your 
letterhead is a business asset of ‘real 
value. It is always yours when you 
specify Correct Bonp. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 
AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Wherever the printed word must truly represent you 











YOU CAN'T CALL IT COINCIDENCE 


Truly fine printing attains its distinction For fine business stationery, 100% 


over the mediocre because those who cotton Permanized Parchment can 


create and execute it refuse to compromise be used by you with absolute assur- 





with quality. And it is more than coinci- ance that it will provide a compli- 
dence that such printers stay consistently menting background that enhances 
on the profit side of the ledger. the character of your best creations. 

Paper, as an integral part of printing, Seeing is believing . . . so for personal 
contributes tangibly and visibly to the inspection, send the convenient coupon 
appearance of the finished piece. There now for Permanized Parchment samples. 
thus is no room for shoddy substitutes if Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens 


the final objective is truly fine printing. Point, Wisconsin. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY e PLOVER DRIVE ¢ STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


Please send, without obligation, samples of Permanized Parchment . . . the paper background for truly 


fine printing. 


ee ere Nes EL rn Se ee A een WN Rite A Le GER OM SEG CU PON ESS 


Please attach to your BUSINESS letterhead. 
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\VIHEN YOU’RE STUCK FOR PLATES... 


consider that more than 200 of America’s leading lithog- 
raphers and printers regularly depend on Graphic Arts 
for their plate requirements. They recognize the fact that 
the continued pressure of demand for their services fre- 
quently taxes the capacities of their own and other plate 
making facilities. But work has to flow through their plants 
unhampered by needless delays occasioned by late or 
inferior work. They know that Graphic Arts affords the 
service which they need for continued efficient operation. 

lf, at the present time or in the foreseeable future, 
there is the possibility of your being unable to handle all 
your requirements with your present facilities or if you 
do not have a regular and satisfactory source of supply, 
it is important that you get one without delay. 


We operate 24 hours a day, with overnight deliveries 
to most printing centers. We suggest that you write, wire 
or phone your requirements in plates and preparatory 
material of every kind, color process, black and white, high- 
lights, posters, negatives or positives for machine transfer, 
or photo-composed press plates, albumen or deep etch, 
photo engraving, commercial art, photographic service and 
direct color separations. 

Our staff of over a hundred master craftsmen can help 
effect important economies for you. They have at their 
command the most modern technical equipment of any com- 
mercial plate making plant. The reputation for fairness in 
pricing our service is reflected in the long period over which 
we have continued to serve the leaders of the craft. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT ¢ TOLEDO 4, OHIO e 110 OTTAWA STREET © PHONE GARFIELD 3781 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


DETROIT BRANCH NEW YORK OFFICE 


201 North Wells Street * Phone Randolph 5383 Elizabeth and John R * Phone Randolph 9122 148 West 23rd Street * Phone Chelsea 3-5309 











TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLED 
SINKS 


THERE'S A 
| smu " Ah PRODUCT 
TO DO YOUR WORK 


VACUUM 
PRINTING FRAMES 


Complete. facilitie 
machining, metal spra PLATE GRAINING 
ar MACHINES 


ZARKIN MACGMENE Co., INC. 
336 E. 27th St., New York 16, | Phone LExington 2-0052 
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To get more form printing business with less production grief... 


Send for 
these 5 FREE 
tools! 


Be prepared to design 
forms that will do the best 
job for your customers. 


You can give your customers the expert 
professional advice they will appreciate 
—with the aid of five form designing 
tools which Hammermill will be glad 
to send you free: 


1 Hammermill form designing kit. Contains: 
26-point check-list for testing the efficiency 
of forms new or old. Accurate printing 
specification sheets TO INSURE MISTAKE- 
PROOF PRINTING INSTRUCTIONS. Lay- 
out sheets (either pica- or elite-spaced) for 
designing forms to the size and spacing 
required. 


Manual of paper information. Lists all 
Hammermill papers being made now. Con- 
veniently indexed. 

Form layout rule. With typewriter, pica 
and inch scales. Handy. Pocket-size. In 
durable plastic. 


COLORS QpMmeR nice 
BOND : Sample book. Showing the wide new color 


ronan Sart BOOK 
range of Hammermill Bond for letterheads 


and printed forms. 


Idea-book, “How to Design a Business 
Form.” Gives economical sizes, suggests 
when and how to use forms, good buying 


Remember, when you order or suggest paper for printed forms, that i aie 
practices, form-designing helps, etc. 


Hammermill’s laboratory-controlled process insures fewer feeding 
troubles, faster press runs, it satisfacti and steadier profits. 


genre a 


1601 East Lake Road, Erie, sine 
#1] Form Designing "> 
vam E—the Hammerm! ic of Hamme 
Please send wa io Layout Rule, the Manual and Sample Boo 
Business Form, #0 ee 
ss letterhead) 1 P-No. 1681 











“How to Design a 


rusts an 
Hammermill Paper Company, casita 


Z eg 
sail (Please attach to, or write on, your busi 
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Sedma —— MODERN HEADQUARTERS FOR NON-FERROUS METALS 


RESEARCH —Research is routine in modern 
smelters such as operated by Federated. Long 
ago, Federated recognized that research is the 
mother of progress. The services, the experi- 
ence, the accumulated knowledge of many sci- 
entists and specialists are at the disposal of 
every Federated plant throughout the country. 
Their daily work is directed to discovering new 
refining methods, more accurate analytical 
methods, testing of products, and the improve- 
ment of Federated quality. Here’s brains at 
work for you—your silent partners—helping 
to put quality into your products. The spectro- 
graph illustrated is only one of many scientific 
instruments used by our research department. 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION 
American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Nation-wide service with offices in principal cities 


Ce 


FMD. 
Arann 


Ml 





ALUMINUM - BRASS + BRONZE « BABBITT + DIE CASTING ALLOYS + LEAD PRODUCTS + SOLDER + TYPE METAL « ZINC DUST 
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‘careful, when you choose a horse, 
Your bankroll might grow thinner. 
There is only one safe course, 
Always pick the winner. 








FAVORITE 


EASTERNS , 


When it comes to picking winners in the economy group i é ity 


of mill brand papers, you’ll find Eastern’s Manifest Bond 
highly rated as “Favorite.” All the odds are on this paper 
because of its uniform texture and finish and controlled 4 
moisture content. Most important, its price is right. It is f 
an ideal paper for doing quality printing on all types of 
business forms, when economy controls your choice. 

For economy, always specify Eastern’s Manifest Bond and 
you'll always pick the winner. MADE BY EASTERN CORP., BANGOR, MAINE 

















ATLANTIC BOND oe ATLANTIC ANTIQUE LAID 
ATLANTIC LEDGER * ATLANTIC MIMEO BOND 
ATLANTIC DUPLICATOR »* ATLANTIC MANIFOLD 
ATLANTIC COVER *% ATLANTIC MANUSCRIPT COVER 
ATLANTIC VELLUM ke ATLANTIC DUROPAKE 
ATLANTIC LETTERHEAD BOX 
ATLANTIC BOND ENVELOPES 
ATLANTIC BOND CABINET STATIONERY 
ATLANTIC BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 
A complete line of dependable, standardized business papers 






VOLUME BOND * VOLUME BOND ENVELOPES 
An inexpensive, dependable watermarked 
Eastern Mill Brand Paper 
* * * 

MANIFEST BOND - MANIFEST MIMEO BOND 
MANIFEST LEDGER * MANIFEST DUPLICATOR 
MANIFEST BOND ENVELOPES 
The leading Mill Brand Line in the Economy Group 
The above Brand names are registered trademarks 
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TRE WORTHWEST PAY 
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HOW CAN YOU SMILE 
THAT WAY-— 
WITH A BIG JOB 
MARKED RUSH? 





T’S good to know you can turn out a 
quality job in jig time—when you have 
INTERNATIONAL OFFSET to help you! 

This strong, surface-sized, fuzz-free sheet 
is noted for its ability to lie flat. In long 
runs of single or multiple color—whether 
off-set or letterpress — you can count on 


maximum press performance. 


Top-flight lithographers show their 
knowledge of papers by choosing INTER- 
NATIONAL OFFSET for broadsides, 
brochures, booklets, envelope enclosures— 
and other pieces on which their reputa- 


tions hinge. 


I'M USING 


INTERNATIONAL OFFSET- 


IT SPEEDS 
PRESSWORK! 





Not quite enough of this popular paper 
to meet today’s demand—even though we 
produce as much INTERNATIONAL OFFSET 
as limited supplies will allow. International 
Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD INVEST IN 
A COTTRELL FIVE COLOR PRESS 


... Because it has a running speed 
of up to 5500 sheets per hour with 
a maximum of production and 


a minimum of paper waste. 


YEARS OF GROWING WITH THE PRINTING 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 

New York: 25 E. 26th St. * Chicago: Daily News 

Bidg., 400 W. Madison St. * Claybourn Division: 

3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. * Smyth- 

Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 


INDUSTRY 
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Papers by Fox River = “umes: 


% , Bony 


will cimplify yout lattoihend colee ” Rives 


Ever see a letterhead customer who wasn’t particular about 
his letterhead design? No, and rightly so . . . it represents 
his business and can create a good or bad impression. When 
he’s settled on the design, sell him a quality paper. It’s 
easy because more and more buyers of letterheads are be- 


coming aware of the fine quality of cotton fibre papers... - 


by Fox River. We're telling the story of the superiority of 
this paper to more than 500,000 letterhead paper users every 
month. Why? To acquaint business men with specific water- 
marks and simplify your letterhead sales. 


These fine papers are being advertised monthly in the following 
publications: Banking . . . Advertising and Selling . . . Burroughs 
Clearing House . . . Business Week . . . Dun’s Review . . . Direct 
Advertising . . . Printers’ Ink . . . Purchasing . . . Sales Manage- 
ment . . . United States News. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


409-K SOUTH APPLETON STREET © APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


PAPERS BY FOX RIVER... 

Anniversary Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin - 100% Cotton Fibre ¢ fd .~ 
Old Badger Bond and Ledger - - 75% Cotton Fibre Content 

English Bond and Ledger - - - 50% Cotton Fibre Content 


Dictation Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin, 
Dictation Tru-Opaque Bond - 25% Cotton Fibre Content 
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*k 1S BETWEEN THE FINGER AND YOUR PROFITS 


Equipment in your shop operates under an 
overtone of human efficiency. Thé overtone 
contains unpredictable loss. You can calcu- 
late the output of any machine, theoreti- 
cally, but the payoff is influenced by the 
human hand. 

Consider for a minute, the Seybold Auto- 
Spacers of the new Sixty Series. The ‘‘cut 
stops’ can be set—at one time—to make 
all the cuts necessary on several jobs. The 
back gauge automatically moves the stock 
accurately into cutting position at a faster 


rate than ever before. Such engineering is 
the result of Seybold’s sixty years’ experi- 
ence with the men who operate paper 
cutting machines. 

In the tedious job of positioning the paper 
for one cut after another, the human element 
takes its toll of your stock and, so, of your 
profits. 

But when the Seybold Auto-Spacer per- 
mits the operator to make one series of 
easy adjustments, thus eliminating hours 
of fatiguing manual labor; that’s the result of 


ENGINEERING THE HUMAN ELEMENT AT wylold 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


HARRIS PRESSES «x 


SEYBOLD GUTTERS 


x OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
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The Answer is MOISTURE CONTROL 


Serious register problems can result from a paper whose 
moisture content is widely variable between start and 
finish of the run. Old-fashioned hanging was a partial 
answer to this problem, but the first really practical 
solution was Chillicothe Offset. Because the proper 
moisture is already in, most pressmen run this stock 
without hanging. 


Closely simulating the humidity of your pressroom, the 
moisture with which Chillicothe Offset is conditioned 
is sealed in by a protective wrapper, and delivered ready 
to run. You get no shrink, stretch, curl or lint. 


hf 


< 
<4, 


NM AS 


Cross-breeding enamel and offset advantages gave birth 
to the truly aristocratic stock of Chillicothe Offset. 





Moker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 


such distinguished stocks as 
LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 
CHAMOIS TEXT e CHILLOTINTS 


GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 


— ack us about Hew 
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THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 


CHILLICOFHE, OHIO 
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WE REPEAT: 
dependability 


foremost 


With machinery, as with men, dependability is 
the foremost quality to be desired. 

Today, and down through the years (for 
sixty years now) the dependable characteristics 
of Linotype have come to be accepted as a 
matter of course by users throughout the entire 
world. Such a reputation can exist only when 
proper materials and expert workmanship 
combine in a product that stands up to its tasks, 
often regardless of conditions. 

Then, to dependability add flexibility, ca- 
pacity and precision and the result is the Blue 
Streak Linotype—in various models. There’s a 
Linotype for every need. 


BROOKLYN 5,NEW YORK 


Linotyve Guiuncnd Bold No, 3 and Granjon 
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| He who does a kindness 


should forget it, 


He who receives one 


should remember it 


Author Unknown 








Le ling Business and Jechnical Sfousnal 
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J L. Sharir, Editor 
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Chicago is Battle Ground in Employing 
Printers Stand Against |. T. U. Demands 


@ Cuicaco is the battle ground to 
determine what the printing trades 
unions will demand currently from 
employers in other leading printing 
centers, including New York City. In 
Chicago the initial demands in- 
cluded $3.02 an hour for straight 
time; $6.04 and $9.06 for overtime; 
sick leave of fifteen days with pay; 
severance pay up to thirty weeks in 
case of layoff, retirement, or other 
reason for severance from the job; 
four weeks’ vacation with pay; six 
paid holidays (ten in New York) ; 
wash-up time twice a day on com- 
pany time; and other items. 

Chicago’s employing printers re- 
sisted the demands. The employers 
publicized the demands in news- 
papers, organized buyers of printing 
to support the resistance program, 
and indicated they would close their 
shops rather than yield to what 
they said were ruinous demands by 
the unions. 


Hourly Increase 27.5 Cents 


While the unionists publicized the 
idea that they had received only 
$4.00 a week increase in pay since 
V-J Day the employers countered by 
publicizing the fact that the actual 
increase in pay was 2714 cents an 
hour—from $1.544%4 to $1.8114 an 
hour—and that the work week had 
been reduced from 40 to 3614 hours. 

The employers also stated that a 
survey showed that the average 
work week of all compositors in 
all commercial shops is 40.17 hours 
a week, and that upon the 40-hour 
work week basis—with overtime— 
the lowest paid journeyman is re- 
ceiving $76 a week instead of $61.80, 
as the former wage scale called for, 
an increase of $14.20 a week. 


The resistance of the employers 
and the unfavorable public opinion 
developed over the country because 
of the union’s demands for a jump 
from $1.8114 an hour to $3.02 an 
hour has caused the unionists to re- 
treat. Their demands have been re- 
vised downward to $2.36 an hour, 
and of all the “fringe” demands the 
sick-leave item is all that remains. 


Employers Make Final Offer 

The employers have presented on 
a “take-it-or-leave-it” basis their 
final offer of $1.97% an hour with 
three extra paid holidays, or $2.00 
an hour without the extra holidays 
with pay. 

Following that final offer, Chica- 
go’s union Officials issued a long cir- 
cular, posted on bulletin boards in 
all union shops, headed: “INcITING 
A STRIKE.” The opening paragraphs 
of the circular contain the following 
complaints against the employers: 

“The new general manager of the 
Franklin Association has used every 
means at his disposal to cause a 
strike in the industry in Chicago. 

“He has advised the members of 
the Franklin Association to be pre- 
pared for a strike by the printers. 

“He has encouraged the buyers of 
printing to take their business to 
other cities because, according to 
him, a strike was imminent. 

“He caused to be printed propa- 
ganda leading the general public to 
believe the printers were going to 
strike on October 4. 

“When the strike did not occur on 
that date the general manager, 
nevertheless, continued to say that 
a strike was imminent. 

“He is still engaged in fostering 
and encouraging a strike. 


“The general manager’s formula 
for ‘negotiating’ a contract has 
taken the form of misrepresenting 
our objectives at every opportunity. 
Our original proposal was submitted 
as a basis for bargaining. He at- 
tempted to distort the proposal into 
a mandate on our part. 

“His pamphlet, ‘It Can Happen 
Here’ was an attempt to frighten 
the employer. He succeeded, by his 
tactics, in scaring work out of the 
Chicago area. 

“In the face of urgent demand for 
printing, is this the kind of repre- 
sentation that sane, thinking em- 
ployers want? 

“Why do employers countenance 
such an inane policy of driving from 
the market their profits? 

“Why should Franklin Association 
strike against its employes?” 


Failure to Heed Trend Claimed 


In the circular mention was made 
to the strike of a year ago at which 
time the employers yielded partially 
to the demands which were made by 
the union. 

“The reason for the 1945 strike 
was the failure of the Franklin As- 
sociation to heed the trend of the 
times,” continued the circular... 
“The time was opportune for a re- 
duction of the work day. There was 
no valid reason against a reduction 
of the work day, and so the job 
printers were willing to postpone 
wage increases in order to secure 
the shorter hours... .” 

The sixty-page book entirely 
hand-lettered and profusely illus- 
trated, titled “It Can Happen Here,” 
to which the union objected, caused 
a sensation among buyers of print- 
ing and, as claimed by the union, 
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the union’s demands influenced 
many buyers to place their printing 
in cities where the typographical 
union’s wage scale is less than one- 
half the initial demands of Number 
16. For the first time in months 
members of the union became un- 
employed instead of being begged 
by employers to work overtime. 

At present authority to continue 
the negotiations or to arbitrate the 
mooted questions is vested in the 
executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, whose 
president, Woodruff Randolph, is 
said to have influenced Number 16 
to relinquish most “fringe” items. 


Recall Boast of Strikes 


The Chicago employers recall that 
last May Mr. Randolph boasted in 
his message published in the Typo- 
graphical Journal, that “during the 
past eighteen months there have 
been more strikes by the members 
of the International Typographical 
Union than during a great many 
years in the past.” In the same mes- 
sage he:said: 

“Under present circumstances the 
aggressiveness of the local typo- 
graphical unions and the support 
thereof by the Executive Council of 
the ITU makes it possible for the 
other trades to get substantial im- 
provements in wages, hours, and 
working conditions simply by ask- 
ing for the same thing that the 
printers get. They do not even have 
to arbitrate to get it.” 

In consequence of the advocacy of 
the strike policy as then stated by 
Mr. Randolph, THE INLAND PRINTER 
questioned presidents of other inter- 
national printing trades unions as 
follows: 

“Is the policy of mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration to be dis- 
carded in favor of a strike policy on 
the part of labor unions in the 
printing and allied industries? 

“If labor unions in control of the 
printing industry in various centers 
are determined to dictate terms and 
then enforce them by strikes, what 
place, if any, will there be for ne- 
gotiation by and between labor un- 
ions and employers?” 

The answers of the international 
presidents addressed were published 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for July. 

Prior to the issuance by Mr. Ran- 
dolph of the statement about the 
strike policy of the ITU in May the 
scale committee of Number 16 had 
printed its proposal of terms to be 
included in a contract by and with 
the Franklin Association. Hourly 
rates called for in that printed 
proposal as submitted to the mem- 
bership of the union, “to be ap- 
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proved, rejected, or amended”’ were 
$2.343. On May 12, following the is- 
suance in the Typographical Jour- 
nal of Mr. Randolph’s strike mes- 
sage, the union rejected its job scale 
committee’s proposed hourly rate 
and substituted therefor $3.02 an 
hour; four weeks vacation instead 
of three; and fifteen days sick leave 
instead of ten. 

Similarly, the typographical un- 
ions in Washington, New York City, 
Seattle, and in other cities increased 
their demands to correspond with 
the revised demands made in Chi- 
cago. The strategy of the local un- 
ions, and possibly of the executive 
council of the ITU, as analyzed by 
the negotiating committee of Chi- 
cago employers, was to “mow down” 
Chicago and then do as the ITU did 
a year ago—show New York and the 
other cities that the same provisions 
in the Chicago contract were to be 
incorporated without question in 
their respective contracts. 

This year, however, there was 
conference between employers of all 
leading cities with a tacit under- 
standing that Chicago was to be the 
battleground to resist the ITU’s 
strike policy and if the ITU ap- 
proved a strike in Chicago it would 
have to approve a strike in otner 
leading cities at the same time. 
Such a prospect apparently changed 
the strike policy of the ITU because 
at the Miami convention of the ITU 
a dispatch was published (dated 
August 18) to the effect that Wood- 
ruff Randolph in his capacity as 
president warned the convention 
that the “strikes and lockouts cost 
money—lots of money” and that the 
ITU “is unprepared for such strikes 
if they occur.” 


$500,000 Defense Fund Voted 


The convention voted a defense 
fund of $500,000 to be retained at 
that level, but the proposition was 
not voted upon until October 23 and 
the funds, under that arrangement, 
would not accumulate fast enough 
to provide the increased strike ben- 
efits submitted to a referendum vote 
on the same day. 

It is estimated that in Chicago 
strike benefits of three thousand 
men employed in commercial plants 
would require an expenditure of 
$125,000 a week and the total re- 
quired for four months’ strike ben- 
efits would be $2,000,000 of the ITU 
money. If New York printers walked 
out at about the same time—the 
contract expires November 14—the 
amount of the “defense” money re- 
quired would be more than double. 

“Will there be a strike in Chi- 
cago?” 





Employing printers who are asked 
that question answer with the eva- 
sive remark: 

“Your guess is as good as any of 
ours. We had to fight the demands 
of Number 16 because their de- 
mands, if yielded to, would ruin us. 
Remember, they did not modify 
their demands until the first of Oc- 
tober—five months after they first 
published them.” 


Association Issues Propaganda 


Many bulletins have been issued 
by the statisticians of the Franklin 
Associaition to newspapers, print- 
ers, and buyers of printing. Here is 
part of the bulletin titled, “Some 
Facts and Arguments Presented to 
the Typographical Union”: 

“The future of the printing indus- 
try in Chicago is at stake. There are 
strong indications of a tendency for 
printing to leave Chicago. Thirty- 
five large periodicals have left al- 
ready, and surveys show that large 
amounts of other kinds of printing 
have left. 

“This tendency started before the 
current negotiations and is a direct 
result of high wage levels. If print- 
ing facilities had been available in 
other printing centers during the 
past year the printing would have 
moved rapidly to other areas after 
last year’s 27 cents per hour incease. 

“While Chicago paid a rate of 
$1.811% per hour printers in other 
large printing centers paid rates 
which were substantially less, as 


follows: 

IBGStOIG 665,006 as ees 39 cents less 
Kansas Cy «066.6% 31.5 cents less 
AGIANUO: oo iito noose 29 cents less 
Cincinnati: ..2...6-5.- 22.2 cents less 
Los Angeles .......... 21.5 cents less 
Philadelphia ........-. 27.5 cents less 
SE MOUIG ois ovale 32.5 cents less 
Baltimore: ...c606 0035 31.5 cents less 
PittsDUren. 2... 4..066. 21.5 cents less 


“While Chicago paid $1.81 per 
hour the printing plants in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Chicago paid 
lower rates: 


Aurora, Illinois ...... 60.9 cents less 
ROCKIOED «0.0.66. 66.<-0:0% 56.5 cents less 
Mount Morris, Ill'nois 43.5 cents less 
Kankakee ...siiae ses 56.5 cents less 
[el S05 c 17 ee Ae eer 56.5 cents less 


South Bend, Indiana.45.3 cents less 
Madison, Wisconsin. . .51.3 cents less 


Grand Rapids ....... 46.3 cents less 
Dubuque, Iowa....... 56.0 cents less 
Terre Haute, Indiana.51.3 cents less 
Muncie, Indiana...... 47.6 cents less 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . .56.0 cents less 

“The union has always said that 
these other areas would be brought 
into line in so far as wages and 
hours are concerned. To date this 
has not been done. Chicago must 
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‘have a closer wage parity with other 
printing centers. As wages go up 
prices rise because wage costs are a 
high proportion of printing cost. 
The customer becomes more selec- 
tive as prices rise and will move his 
business to printing concerns in 
lower-cost areas. We cannot permit 
wage differentials to become ab- 
surd and thereby lose our business.”’ 

New York City printers are still 
facing the demand of $3.02 an hour 
wage rate which has caused the 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation—the Printers’ League sec- 
tion—to publicize the demands. 

“Of course, if the present de- 
mands were realized they would 
force a prohibitive increase in the 
printing prices,” reads part of the 
notice. “They represent an increase 
of 9614 per cent in costs.” 

Another paragraph of the notice 
to customers follows: 

“We were staggered when the de- 
mands of this nature were put for- 
ward in Chicago and Washington. 
We had hoped that the responsible 
leadership of the New York local 
could give more considered study to 
the state of the industry and the 
market for printing. It appears to 
us that these demands are com- 
pletely unrealistic in relation to the 
wages in other industries and the 
national policy of avoiding infla- 
tionary rises.” 

The closing paragraph of the let- 
ter reads: “We will make every ef- 
fort to conclude a contract on an 
equitable and a reasonable basis 
without interruption of service to 
our customers.” 


Rising Costs Would Cut Sales 


The American Book Publishers 
Council, Incorporated, in its state- 
ment said that the printing wage 
increases would force up prices of 
textbooks and inexpensive cloth and 
paper-bound reprints as well as of 
original editions which would result 
in the diminution of sales. 

“It is the feeling of our member- 
ship that the International Typo- 
graphical Union, in making any de- 
mands of the character presented 
in New York and Chicago, makes it- 
Self an agent of inflation,” was one 
of the conclusions stated. 

James F. Newcomb, president of 
the PIA, reported that locals of the 
ITU are now negotiating for wage 
increases in eighteen major print- 
ing centers including New York, 
Chicago, Washington and Los Anr- 
geles, and that original demands 
presented by these locals, including 
the “fringe issues,” would result in 
printing cost increases between 40 
4nd 123 per cent. 
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Pinted P Raesleaicsl Pieces NOW 


BEING USED TO SOLVE PROBLEM OF 
OBTAINING AND KEEPING EMPLOYES 


THE PROBLEMS Of obtaining and re- 
taining employes for manufacturing 
and mercantile establishments are 
developing a new type of promo- 
tional literature exemplified by the 
four pieces which the Whiting Cor- 
poration of Harvey, Illinois, has is- 
sued. These are described by THE 
INLAND PRINTER with the idea that 
printers who are seeking opportuni- 
ties to develop literature for their 
customers and thus obtain orders 
for printing may receive inspiration 
from the booklets and other items. 

“You, Your Job, and Your Com- 
pany” is the title of a 32-page book- 
let, with two-color cardboard cover, 
size 5 by 8 inches, which contains a 
message from the president, a his- 
torical sketch of the company, and 
information of interest and instruc- 
tion to the recipient concerning pol- 
icies and practices governing the 
company and its employes. The in- 
tent of the whole message revolves 
around the idea which is used as a 
slogan that the company is “A Good 
Place To Work.” 

A companion piece of literature, 
also 5 by 8 inches in size, containing 
12 pages and cover, is titled, “Em-- 
ployes’ Profit-Sharing Trust.” The 
text matter is set in 12-point leaded 
type, 23 picas wide, and describes 
the basis upon which employes be- 
come eligible to participate in the 
plan, the.manner in which it is 
operated, and benefits accruing to 
the employes. Like other pieces of 
literature, the slogan, “A Good Place 
to Work” is featured in connection 
with the name of the company. 

Another booklet, of 20 pages and 
cover, size 414 by 8 inches, is titled 
“Low-Cost Group Insurance—Pro- 
tection For Our Employes.” All fac- 
tors contained in the policies are 
explained so that the workers will 
know in advance what their obliga- 
tions are under the plan and what 





benefits they will be able to derive 
from taking the insurance. 

The fourth booklet, titled “You 
Can Win With Ideas at Whiting,” is 
of 8 pages and cover, 6 by 9 inches 
in size, set in 12-point leaded type, 
25 picas wide. In the introduction it 
is stated that the company has 
sponsored the idea system for more 
than thirty years, and that through 
this system, Whiting has been able 
to give appropriate recognition and 
compensation to each person sub- 
mitting a usable suggestion. One 
statement in the booklet is: 

“This policy has helped the cor- 
poration and its employes make 
Whiting ‘A Good Place to Work.’” 

Among the kinds of ideas that the 
company welcomes from its em- 
ployes as listed on one page, are: 


“Make Whiting a safer place to 
work. 

“Reduce manufacturing cost of 
any product. 

“Improve or simplify any Whiting 
product. 

“Add new items to our list of 
products. 

“Improve shop or office methods 
and procedures. 

“Save material—steel, iron, brass, 
et cetera, in the shop; printed forms, 
ribbons, et cetera, in the offices. 

“Improvements in maintenance 
and housekeeping. 

“Make somebody’s job safer, eas- 
ier, faster. 

“Make Whiting an even better 
place to work. 

“Eliminate waste. 

“Increase production. 

“Provide better facilities.” 


Following the items listed, the 
statement appears that suggestions 
are not limited to the published list. 
Idea blanks are provided for the use 
of employes. 
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CYLINDER PRESSES (like all machinery) 


MUST HAVE CAREFUL MAINTENANCE 


@ Mucu has been written concern- 
ing the care and operation of type- 
setting and other machines in the 
printing plant, but seldom is any 
thought given to the every-day care 
of cylinder presses. Like all other 
printing equipment, they must have 
proper care in order to render effi- 
cient and economical service. 

It is true that cylinder presses are 
more ruggedly constructed than 
many other types of printing 
presses, and wear is not so ap- 
parent in them. Nevertheless, 
an understanding of and atten- 
tion to their care is necessary to 
prolong their period of useful- 
ness to its maximum. 

First in “schedule of care” is 
lubrication. Proper lubrication 
not only includes regular oiling 
and greasing of every moving 
part, but also making sure that 
the oil reaches the bearings. If 
a press is neglected, and dirt 
and dust is allowed to collect, 
some of the smaller oil holes 
will become plugged up. All oil 
holes should be kept open and 
free of dust and grit, otherwise 
a certain amount of this abra- 
Sive dirt will be flushed down 
into the bearings and cause 
needless wear. A little tool made 
of baling wire is fine for clean- 
ing out oil holes. 

Another important phase of 
cylinder press care is plunger 
maintenance. Neglect of the air 
plunger heads is sure to cause 
excessive wear and trouble. The 
leather-faced plungers on ei- 
ther end of cylinder presses are 
intended to absorb the shock of 
bed reversal. If the plunger 
leathers are permitted to go 
year in and year out without at- 
tention, they become hard and 
glazed, thereby letting air es- 
cape, lessening their cushioning 
effect, and throwing the shock 
of reversal entirely on the bed- 
reversing mechanism, particu- 
larly on the “shoe.” This brings 
about extremely rapid and very 
harmful wear at this point. 

The leathers should be removed 
at the first sign of inefficiency and 
soaked overnight in neat’s-foot oil. 
The oil should be worked into the 
leather with the fingers. If the sur- 
faces are glazed, remove the glaze 
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Figure 2 





by C. E. Baker 


with a wire brush before attempting 
to soften the leather. Never use 
mineral oil or grease of any kind on 
the plungers. Wipe the inside of the 
air chambers with high-test gaso- 
line to remove any gum or dirt. 
The plunger leathers should fit 
the walls of the air chamber snugly, 
but they should work freely. Some- 


plungers do not bind. If the seg- 
ments are set too tight they may be 
broken or the leathers destroyed. 
Examine the little springs inside the 
plunger heads to make sure none 
are broken and that they have suf- 
ficient tension to actuate the air- 
escape valves. 
If the cylinder does not have an 
even bearing on the bed bearers un- 
der impression, faulty printing 
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will result. To ascertain if the 
cylinder is in contact with the 
bed bearers under load, select a 
time when a good-sized form is 
on the press, made ready to run, 
and proceed as follows: Place a 
strip of French folio on each 
bed bearer, and, with the im- 
pression on, run a Sheet of the 
stock through, and stop the 
press on impression. Now try to 
withdraw the strips of folio. If 
they can be withdrawn without 
tearing, the cylinder is not rid- 
ing the bed bearers properly, 
and steps should be taken to 
overcome the defect. Before 
proceeding, however, make sure 
the cylinder is not overpacked. 


Packing the Cylinder 








Figure 1. Journal box, showing cylinder adjusting draw bolt 


CYLINDER 


COEEEE: 


REGISTER RACK 


times it becomes necessary to loosen 
the segments back of the leathers 
and set them closer to the inside of 
the leather caps. Always turn the 
press around by hand after making 
this adjustment to make sure the 






Cylinder packing should con- 
sist of two manila drawsheets, 
sufficient manila hangers, and 
a few sheets of S. and S. C. book 
paper to bring the printing sur- 
face exactly even with the cyl- 
inder bearers—NO HIGHER. If 
the packing is one or more 
sheets above bearer height it is 
impossible to find out if the cyl- 
inder and bed bearers have firm 
contact during the impression 
stroke, because the cylinder 
may be forced up by the excess 
pressure of the packing on the 
form. The packing must not 
carry the weight of the cylinder 
—that is the function of the bed 
bearers. The results of an over- 
packed cylinder are excessive 
wear on type, slurred or faulty 
printing, a creeping tympan, 
and sometimes overpacking will 
cause work-ups in the form. 

An overpacked cylinder causes the 
printing surface to travel faster 
than the bed, therefore the two 
units are not in perfect synchroni- 
zation, with the result that in ex- 
treme cases there is rapid wear on 
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_ forms. Also the drawsheets may be 
pulled from beneath the clamps and 
not infrequently torn. 

The only sure way to determine 
the exact number of sheets required 
for any cylinder press is to consult 
the manufacturer of the press, For 
all ordinary purposes, however, a 
straight-edge laid across the cylin- 
der bearers and the packing, to- 
gether with a close inspection of the 
back of a printed sheet, should show 
with reasonable accuracy just what 
is necessary for the correct, level 
packing. 


Drawing Cylinder Down 


After making sure that the cylin- 
der is correctly packed, place a large 
form on the press and pull an im- 
pression. If the print seems weak 
and a lack of impression is appar- 
ent, put just enough makeready on 
the job to even up the low spots, 
then repeat the test with the French 
folio as described above. If the strips 
can be withdrawn without difficulty 
the cylinder needs resetting. The 
procedure is as follows for ordinary 
adjustment when there is no evi- 
dence of excess wear in the top cyl- 
inder bearing cap: Loosen the lock- 
nuts on the cylinder adjusting draw 
bolts, give the bolts a half or three- 
quarter turn to the left, and tighten 
up the lock-nuts. (See Figure 1.) 
Make the folio test again and repeat 
the operation until the strips of thin 
paper are held firmly between the 
bearers without evidence of crush- 
ing. At this point care must be ex- 
ercised not to draw the cylinder 
down too tight, or a bumping noise 
will occur when the cylinder and 
bed bearers make contact under im- 
pression. This is as bad as or worse 
than the other condition and must 
be avoided. 

In the case of old presses, the 
spring-up in the cylinder on im- 
pression may be due to worn top 
caps in the journal boxes on either 
Side of the press. These are shown 
in Figure 1. 

When the top cap bearings are 
badly worn, they should be taken up 
by scraping and filing, as the auto 
mechanic takes up bearings in an 
automobile. This is a job for a press 
machinist, but in an emergency any 
skilled mechanic can do the job. 

Sometimes the press builder places 
thin brass shims between the top 
and bottom caps. Where these shims 
are found when taking up the cyl- 
inder bearing, the removal of one 
or more shims may do the trick. 

Another cause of trouble in old or 
abused presses is the register rack 
and cylinder segment. The register 
rack and segment are shown in Fig- 
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Black ink on yellow paper. 
. Green ink on white paper. 
Blue ink on white paper. 
White ink on blue paper. 

. Black ink on white paper. 

. Yellow ink on black paper. 
White ink on red paper. 

. White ink on green paper. 
White ink on black paper. 

. Red ink on yellow paper. 

. Green ink on red paper. 

. Red ink on green paper. 
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ure 2. These two short sections of 
gears must mesh perfectly because 
their function is to keep the bed and 
cylinder in perfect synchronization 
while the impression is being made. 
Any backlash or play in these parts 
when the press is running will cause 
register trouble and, in extreme 
cases, slurred printing, particularly 
on the tail end of the sheet. 

If the teeth on the register rack 
and segment are badly worn, no 
amount of adjusting will overcome 
all the resulting trouble. A new set 
should be installed. 

In rare instances the bolts hold- 
ing these parts to bed and cylinder 
may work loose and permit the 
parts to move, in which case they 
must be relocated according to the 
marks. If no marks are in evidence, 
loosen the bolts holding the rack 
and turn the press around by hand, 
thus permitting the rack to find its 
own position—after which it should 
be tapped forward a few thou- 
sandths of an inch to allow for the 
speed of travel when the press is 


running. Tighten the bolts in both 
rack and segment securely. 

It is possible that bad rollers, or 
rollers not set properly, are respon- 
sible for a large percentage of the 
mediocre printing coming out of 
shops manned by less experienced 
pressmen. There is no in-between 
leeway where rollers are concerned. 
They are either set too light, too 
heavy, or just right. Therefore, roll- 
ers must be “just right” at all times. 


Don’t Try Guesswork 


One should never guess at the set- 
ting of rollers—to do so may result 
in an expensive set of rollers being 
completely ruined. There are several 
good methods of setting rollers, of 
which this is the most common: Put 
the rollers into the sockets, then 
mark each roller in some manner so 
that they will always be placed in 
the same sockets. An easy way to do 
this is to cut a small nick in the 
edge of the composition of the form 
roller in Number 1 socket, two nicks 
for the roller in Number 2 socket, 
and so on. 

Now run the ink slab under the 
form rollers, then loosen the set 
screws or thumb screws, whichever 
the case may be, and raise the roll- 
ers until they are free of the slab. 
Then secure a strip of very thin pa- 
per, like French folio, and place it 
under the end of a roller. Lower the 
roller carefully until the surface 
rests on the strip of paper with suf- 
ficient pressure to prevent its easy 
withdrawal. Adjust the other end of 
the roller in the same manner, then 
all the other form and distributing 
rollers in the press. Next, turn the 
steel vibrating rollers in and lock 
them, then loosen the nuts holding 
the roller sockets. 

Have an assistant with an extra 
wrench on the other side of the 
press help you set the form and dis- 
tributing rollers to the vibrators. 
This is done by bringing both ends 
of the roller up to the vibrator si- 
multaneously with a touch contact. 
Then tighten lock-nuts in unison. 

If rollers are set too heavy, the 
surface will be pitted and torn, so 
it is evident that the setting of them 
is one of the most important of the 
pressman’s duties. 


Weather Changes and Rollers 


The weather must be taken into 
account in our schedule of rules be- 
cause any noticeable change in it is 
almost certain to change the diam- 
eter of a set of rollers. A change to 
warmer weather will cause the roll- 
ers to increase in size; a change to 
cold causes them to decrease—ei- 
ther way necessitating resetting. 
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By Jotun E. Allen 


@ In 1895 Horatio Alger was still 
writing tall tales about poor boys 
who made good in a big way. Mark 
Twain was putting the finishing 
touches to his longest story—the 
one about Joan of Arc. Andrew Car- 
negie, the steel king, was thinking 
of founding an institute of technol- 
ogy in Pittsburgh—which became a 
reality only five years later. And a 
bright-eyed lad of sixteen applied 
for a job at a factory in Brooklyn. 

Take these seemingly unrelated 
items, mix and stir thoroughly, add 
a dash of imagination and enter- 
prise, bring to a quick boil, and we 
have the following: That lad knew 
Horatio Alger, and might well have 
been the hero of one of his stories. 
He knew Mark Twain, who often 
gave him advice and helped with his 
school work. But he didn’t know, 
for he couldn’t at that time even 
with his imagination, that one day 
he’d head the big company which 
owned that factory, and that the 
first scholarship in printing at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology would 
be endowed and named in honor of 
the Brooklyn boy. 

That factory, of course, was the 
Linotype factory, and the lad was 
Joseph Thomas Mackey, for the last 
ten years president of the great or- 
ganization whose ‘“almost-human” 
machines “speak” more than 850 
languages and dialects throughout 
the world. 

But let’s go back to May 27, 1879, 
when Joseph Mackey was born, in 
Brooklyn, of Irish parents. He was 
one of five children. His brother 
Dave and his only sister were older 
than he; two brothers younger. Al- 
though John Mackey, the father, 
lived until March of 1897, he had 
been in poor health many years and 
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More than fifty years ago Joseph T. Mackey went to work for the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


From office boy to president of the firm—that’s the story of his career in the Horatio Alger pattern 


it was up to Dave at fifteen and Joe 
at only nine and a nalf to help sup- 
port the family. 

Dave got a job with the Metro- 
politan T. & T., which later became 
the New York Telephone Company, 
and did well from the start. But five 
years later, after he had worked up 
to assistant general manager and 
things were looking better for the 
Mackeys, Dave took sick and died. 
The sister, too, died at twenty. 

At nine and a half Joe Mackey 
started selling ferry tickets at the 
corner of South Eighth Street and 
Bedford Avenue—in the old section 
where, years later, the famous tree 
was to grow in Brooklyn. He sold 
them from five-thirty to eight each 
week-day morning before running 
along to school. 


The School of Experience 


It wasn’t easy to roll out of bed at 
five on dark winter mornings, par- 
ticularly when icy winds were whip- 
ping the waterfront. But young Joe 
got a kick from that first job. 

When the boy was twelve, he got 
an after-school job with the Postal 
Telegraph Company in Brooklyn. 
From four to six he hiked messages 
all over town, and from six to nine 
clerked in the office. After nine the 
head operator let him fool with a 
telegraph key when it wasn’t busy. 
The lad soon memorized the Morse 
code, and for a time was a relief 
operator from nine to twelve. 

At thirteen he took another after- 
school job, with the Metropolitan 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
working from five until midnight. 
That position put him through a 
post-graduate course in the ways of 
men and the world that couldn’t be 
acquired at any university. 





As a relief operator with the tele- 
phone people, he was sent to oper- 
ate the phones at pay stations and 
exchanges all over Manhattan. 

In making his nightly rounds he 
became acquainted with many a fa- 
mous or notorious character, and 
learned something from each. He 
met Horatio Alger, the Unitarian 
minister with a Harvard back- 
ground who wrote so many boys’ 
stories; Mark Twain, author of Tom 
Sawyer and many another stirring 
tale; Grover Cleveland, the states- 
man; Dick Croker, the shrewd old 
sachem of Tammany Hall; John L. 
Sullivan, the heavyweight champ; 
Norman Mack and Robert W. De- 
Forrest, big-time politicians; Blue- 
Eyed Billy Sheean, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and a host of others. 

In the line of duty, young Joe 
opened a telephone exchange at the 
famous old Waldorf, the first New 
York hotel to provide phone service 
with every guest room. But before 
that, in 1892, he opened an ex- 
change at the Endicott arf still an- 
other at the old Bartholdi, when the 
telephone people started to provide 
round-the-clock phone service. 

Working from midnight until 
eight in the morning, young Joe 
served as a relief operator at those 
and many other famous New York 
hostelries: at the Astor; at the Fifth 
Avenue, with its Amen Corner as 
famous as the Waldorf’s Peacock 
Alley; at the Continental, the Vic- 
toria, the Windsor, and others. 

The Windsor, a rambling old 
wooden structure that reached from 
Forty-fifth to Forty-sixth on Fifth 
Avenue, went up in flames on a cer- 
tain Saint Patrick’s day and raised 
hell with the big parade. In fact, it 
broke it up. For hundreds of gallant 
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- sons of Erin, J. T. M. recalls, left the 
line of march to battle the fire and 
save many lives! Thousands of 
others—an army with banners— 
stopped to cheer—and blocked the 
Avenue for hours. What a day for 
the Irish! And how they celebrated 
that night! 

When President Cleveland visited 
New York, young Mackey was as- 
signed to take phone calls for him 
at the Victoria. When a horse show, 
a dog show, or other big society 
event was staged at Madison Square 
Garden, Joe handled a phone there. 
In 1892 he operated phones at the 
New York headquarters of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee. 

It was at the old Continental Ho- 
tel that young Joe met Mark Twain 
(Samuel L. Clemens) and talked 
with him many times. The famous 
humorist had a liking for the pastry 
at Purcell’s bakery, a few doors from 
the hotel, and often dropped in 
there for sweets. From the bakery 
Mark would walk to the Continental 
for a chat with the Mr. Merrill who 
owned it—and often with young Joe 
Mackey. 

Mark Twain took a particular in- 
terest in the likely lad from Brook- 
lyn. He chuckled through many a 
merry anecdote for the boy, checked 
up on the studying he was doing, 
looked over many a school paper, 
and suggested other courses. 


Office Boy at Linotype 


After a year and a half with the 
telephone company, Joe Mackey 
switched from day to night school, 
and applied for a telephone job at 
the New York Stock Exchange. But 
the wall phones at the Exchange 
were a little too high from the floor 
for the lad to reach with comfort, so 
he moved along to the Schneider 
tin factory in Brooklyn. 

There he worked a while as a gen- 
eral factory hand and learned to 
run a drop press. Later, at the Cen- 
tral Stamping Works, he helped to 
make curry combs, and at the Pal- 
mer Cooperage Company, also in 
Brooklyn, served as a tally boy. 

All this, remember—all of these 
studies in the graduate school of 
living—took place before Joseph 
Mackey, at the age of sixteen, ap- 
plied for a job at the Linotype fac- 
tory. He called there November 6, 
1895, in the hope of getting work in 
the spaceband department. 

W. H. Randall was superintendent 
of the then-small factory. Philip 
Tell Dodge, president of the com- 
pany, presided over the small suite 
of executive offices in the Tribune 
building, on Newspaper Row, in 
Manhattan. 


Above: the lad from Brooklyn. At sixteen “‘Joe”’ 
was already a man of experience in the world of 
business when he went to work for Linotype 


At right: Manhattan’s ‘Newspaper Row” in the 
nineties, showing the Tribune Building which 
housed the small executive offices of Linotype 


Below: Mr. Mackey today. After his many years 
at Linotype, the waistline may have expanded a 
little but the characteristic energy is still present 


Randall hired the boy, and ten 
minutes later he remembered that 
President Dodge had requested that 
the first likely candidate for office 
boy be sent to him. So Joe Mackey 
became President Dodge’s office boy 
—and started up with Linotype. 

On the executive staff at that 
time, in addition to the two officers 
—NMr. Dodge and Frederick J. War- 
burton, secretary and treasurer— 
were ten other workers. Among 
them was Thomas J. Mercer, who 
later became a vice-president of the 
company. Young Joe was the thir- 
teenth member of the staff. 

The lad did everything he could 
to make himself a valuable mem- 


ber. For seven more years he studied 
at night, at business colleges, con- 
centrating on courses in accounting 
and law. On the side, on free eve- 
nings, he collected rents for certain 
landlords in Brooklyn, and later be- 
gan dealing in real estate in a mod- 
est way on his own. A single job 
couldn’t keep him busy enough. 
But he didn’t spend all his time 
working and studying. He was too 
full of life and curiosity for that. 
Sometimes he shot a few games of 
pool with his co-workers or other 
friends, and occasionally played a 


few hands of poker. Later, when he 
had earned more leisure, he took up 
golf and became a good player. 

Besides, in the meantime, he had 
met at night school a fair-haired 
Brooklyn girl, Alberta Evelyn Seid- 
ler, and often walked home from 
class with her. They were married 
November 23, 1904, and rented an 
apartment in Brooklyn. 

In 1905, as a sort of added wed- 
ding present, young Mackey was 
made assistant to Mr. Warburton. 

November 27, 1906, the Mackey’s 
son, Arthur, was born, and February 
2, 1911, their daughter, Rita. Arthur 
is a Princeton graduate and since 
1943 has been a vice-president of 
the Linotype Company. 

In 1915 Joseph T. Mackey was ad- 
vanced by Linotype to assistant 
secretary and treasurer, and two 
years later, following the death of 
Mr. Warburton, was made secretary 
and treasurer. 

In 1928, when Norman Dodge was 
elected to succeed his father as 
president, Mr. Mackey was made the 
executive vice-president. And two 
years after that, following the death 
of George L. Scharffenberger, treas- 
urer, Mr. Mackey took over the du- 
ties of treasurer, also, and filled the 
double role several years. 

Upon the retirement of Norman 
Dodge, in 1936, the board of direc- 
tors quickly decided that J. T. M. 
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could mean and undoubtedly was 
“just the man” for the presidency. 

Not only is Mr. Mackey intimately 
acquainted with the inner workings 
of the big company he heads; he is 
well aware of conditions in the field, 
as well. From 1907 to 1915, when 
America was experiencing a severe 
depression, he personally called on 
numerous printing and publishing 
plants, large and small alike, in 
every state in the union. And the 
owners of literally hundreds of 
those plants attribute their recovery 
and subsequent success to the sound 
financial counsel received from him. 

Many field trips have been made 
by Mr. Mackey since, to all parts 
of North America. Before World 
War II he visited Europe regularly 
each year, to participate in execu- 
tive conferences of affiliated com- 
panies, and to call at leading print- 
ing and publishing houses. He has 
been a featured speaker at many 
important trade conferences and at 
newspaper and printing meetings. 

He is a firm believer in welfare 
work in industry, and has instituted 
and encouraged many plans for the 
betterment of working and home 
conditions of employes. Believing 
that good citizenship is fostered by 
good homes, he both inaugurated 
and carried through successfully a 
home-building project that enabled 
many employes to purchase fine 
modern homes especially built for 
them and purchased by them at ac- 
tual construction costs. 

He played an important role in 
the development of the group-in- 
surance idea, a plan that provides 
life insurance for employes, and he 
sponsored a pension plan. 

He sees to it that “Safety” is a 
familiar word in all departments of 
the big factory, and that accidents 
are kept to a minimum. On the 
walls are many plaques and other 
trophies won in state-wide safety 
contests. 

Under Joseph Mackey’s direction 
Linotype achieved a brilliant war 
record and won a succession of 
Army and Navy “E” awards for high 
efficiency in the production of pre- 
cision instruments for the govern- 
ment. On September 7, 1945, Gen- 
eral Brehon Somervell, commanding 
general of the Army Service Forces, 
wrote Mr. Mackey: “Now that the 
war is won, I want to express to you 
the gratitude and appreciation of 
the Army Service Forces for the 
magnificent achievements of your 
organization. Your company has 
played a very important part in 
producing the equipment and sup- 
plies which have been such a deci- 
sive factor in winning the war. You 
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and your associates and employes 
must have a deep sense of satisfac- 
tion as you look back upon your 
accomplishments on the war pro- 
duction front.” 

President Mackey encouraged the 
establishment of Linotype Post, 
Number 1202, of the American Le- 
gion, and saw to it that full equip- 
ment was provided for members. 

He always actively supported the 
Mergenthaler Mutual Aid Society, 
the oldest such industrial aid soci- 
ety in the country. 

November 6, 1944, when he was 
beginning his fiftieth year with the 
company, Linotype’s board of direc- 
tors honored him by endowing the 
Joseph T. Mackey Scholarship in 
Printing at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 


Has Many Responsibilities 


In addition to being a director as 
well as president of the Linotype 
Company, and a director of Lino- 
type & Machinery, Limited, of Eng- 
land, Mr. Mackey is a director of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, and of Taylor & Com- 
pany. He is on the advisory board of 
the Chase National Bank, is vice- 
president of the New York Post of 
the Army Ordnance Association, 
and is a member of the Fire Control 
Instrument Division of that asso- 
ciation. And he is a past president 
of the National Printing Equipment 
Association. 

Among his clubs are the Engineers 
Club, Bankers Club of America, and 
Explorers Club, all of New York 
City; Knights of Columbus and Ro- 
tary Club of Brooklyn; Wheatley 
Hills Golf Club on Long Island, and 
the Newcomen Society of England. 

Since 1934 Mr. and Mrs. Mackey 
and their daughter have been living 
at Great Neck, Long Island. Their 
son and his wife, Alice, reside a few 
miles away, in Garden City. The 
latter have two young children, Paul 
and Jane. 

Joseph T. Mackey is cf medium 
height. He is stouter now than he 
was a dozen years ago, but his blue 
eyes are just as bright as ever. His 
voice ordinarily is not much louder 
than a whisper. He learned years 















ago how to get things done withoui 
having to resort to shouting. 

Looking back, President Mackey 
sees a turning point in his career. 
He sees a bicycle and a thin dime. 
When he was still a mere lad, he 
had saved enough money to buy a 
handsome bike or to keep on at 
night school. He talked it over with 
his mother. They decided to toss a 
coin. If the ten-cent piece came 
down heads, the boy was to keep on 
at school; if tails, he was to get the 
bike. Mrs. Mackey did the tossing. 
Perhaps, motherlike, with her son’s 
welfare at heart, she did some 
sleight-of-hand. At any rate, young 
Joe lost the bike and continued 
studying. 

He says he owes a great deal to 
that girl he met years ago in night 
school. “Although Alberta Mackey 
never was on the company’s pay- 
roll,” he explains, “she helped very 
much in early years by typing at 
night my many reports made after 
trips across the country.” And he 
adds: “Through more than forty 
years of companionship, her pa- 
tience, loyalty, and understanding 
have been beyond praise.” 

He hasn’t forgotten, either, the 
counsel of many of the famous men 
he knew as a boy. From them he ac- 
quired a philosophy of life that in- 
cludes the idealism of Horatio Alger, 
the self-reliance of John L. Sulli- 
van, the worldly shrewdness of Dick 
Croker, and the friendly humor of 
Mark Twain. 

From those and others he ac- 
quired the point of view expressed 
in his Linotype code: 

Considerate in human relations; 

Ethical in practices; 

Helpful in business relations; 

Practical industrial codperation; 

Truthful in advertising; 

Alert to typographic needs; 

Efficient in service; 

Faithful in quality standards; 

Equitable in price structures; 

Regardful of the property rights 
of others; 

Modern in development; 

Conservant of resources. 

President Mackey doesn’t play as 
much golf as he used to, nor as 
many hands of poker. But when 
Linotype’s agency managers assem- 
ble in New York for conferences and 
like to end the day by attempting to 
fill inside straights, the boss some- 
times plays a few hands—for the 
fun of it, and to check up on the 
brainwork of his captains. 

And before such evenings are 
over, the captains agree that as a 
financial strategist and genial host, 
as well as company president, 
J. T. M. is “just the man.” 
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—Sixtieth Annual PIA Convention 


Climaxes a Year of Outstanding Accomplishment Including a 
Healthy Growth in Membership from 1,000 to 2,500 Printers 


@ THE ANNUAL convention of the 
Printing Industry of America, the 
revitalized national association of 
commercial printers, held Septem- 
ber 9 to 12 in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, climaxed a year of outstand- 
ing accomplishment which were 
accompanied by a healthy growth 
in membership—2,500 printers now 
as against 1,000 when the present 
organization was formed in July, 
1945. As noted in the program, this 
was the sixtieth annual convention 
of PIA, by virtue of its continuity 
with the old Typothetae. 

Because the printing industry has 
just gone through a difficult year in 
labor relations and is at present 
faced with a demand for “second 
round” wage increases amounting 
to as much as 100 per cent in several 
large printing centers, a great deal 
of time at the convention was de- 
voted to the discussion of labor 


By GLENN C. COMPTON 


NEW YORK EDITOR 


problems. This concern with the la- 
bor picture was reflected in the an- 
nual report of the president, James 
F. Newcomb; in the reports of Carl 
Dunnagan, president, and Oscar 
Whitehouse, secretary, of the Union 
Employers Section of PIA; in the 
panel discussions of collective bar- 
gaining problems conducted by the 
UES, and in many of the resolutions 
adopted by both PIA and the UES. 
Noting in his annual report that 
the printing industry is faced with 
the greatest demands from labor 
it has had to meet in twenty-five 
years, Mr. Newcomb expressed the 
fear that prices are being pushed 
dangerously high, beyond the point 
where the industry can absorb them. 
The ratio of labor costs to selling 
prices in the printing industry, he 
pointed out, is 38 per cent, and 50 


per cent in the magazine printing 
section, compared to only 24 per 
cent in eighty-six major industries. 

“We cannot and must not let our 
prices be forced so far out of line 
that our customers call a halt and 
refuse to pay,” said Mr. Newcomb. 

In the same vein Oscar White- 
house said that “a wage increase 
without any technological advance 
in an industry which operates on a 
low profit margin cannot be ab- 
sorbed but must be passed on. If 
these demands now being currently 
pushed are acceded to, even by half 
the amount, printing will become a 
luxury in many cases. This will re- 
sult in more mimeographing, more 
multigraphing, and less purchasing 
of the industry’s products. 

In discussing the “fringe issues” 
which make up a part of labor’s 
present demands, Mr. Whitehouse 
warned against accepting severance 


Officers and executive committee of Printing Industry of America for 1946-47. Front row, left to right: Richard Chamberlin, Washington, treasurer; 
Donald L. Boyd, Huntington, West Virginia, vice-president; James F. Newcomb, New York City, president; Ralph Thomas, Detroit, Secretary. Back row, 
from left: Frank Beatty, executive secretary, Graphic Arts Association of Illinois, representing secretaries of PIA affiliated local associations; Robert 
Caffee, Pittsburgh; Fred Little, Wilmington, North Carolina; Frank Pfeiffer, Dayton; Clyde Murphy, St. Louis; Harold W. Hill, Cleveland; Allerton Jeffries, 
president Master Printers Section, Los Angeles; Carl E. Dunnagan, president Union Employers Section, Chicago; James R. Brackett, Manager, Washington 











pay clauses in contracts. “Severance 
pay is one of the most dangerous 
items that can go into a contract,” 
he said. “It is not strictly a current 
cost item, but is a contingent liabil- 
ity. On the basis of two weeks’ pay 
per year, it requires the laying aside 
of 4 per cent of the latest payroll 
per person retroactive to the time 
the man was first employed. Be- 
cause of this feature, it is a non-re- 
coverable item. On the examination 
of the payroll and priority, several 
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banquet on Wednesday evening. De- 
claring that the future welfare of 
business and the maintenance of a 
high standard of living depend upon 
high production, Mr. Jackson said 
“There comes a time when labor has 
more to win by backing its dollars 
with more production than by dis- 
rupting production in a fight for 
more dollars. That time, I believe, is 
now here.” 

Several resolutions looking toward 
better labor-management relations 





Officers of the Union Employers Section of PIA, elected at the sixtieth annual convention of the 
association in Atlantic City. In the photograph are, left to right, front row, seated: Donald L. Boyd, 


y, Huntington, West Virginia, treasurer; Sampson R. 





of Standard Printing and Publishing C 


Field, of Publishers Printing Company, New York City, second vice-president; Carl E. Dunnagan, of 
the Inland Press, Chicago, president; Thomas P. Henry, of Thomas P. Henry Company, Detroit, 


first vice-president; and Clifford Doan, of Schwabacher-Frey C 


y, San Fr , third vice- 





president. In the back row are the following directors of the Union Employers Section: Ruell D. 
Harmon, of Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul; William E. Gutwein, of McCall Company, Dayton; 
Sam Anson, of Cleveland Shopping News, Cleveland; Robert M. Frayn, of Frayn Printing Company, 
Seattle; Thomas Alderson, of Von Hoffman Press, St. Louis; Harry V. Duffy, of Chilton Company, 
Philadelphia; and Oscar Whitehouse, secretary of the Union Employers Section. Other directors, not 
pictured, are Ross M. Blair, of Smith Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, and Alex Dittler, of Atlanta 


plants have found that liabilities 
could be created far in excess of the 
net worth of the companies. It is a 
preferred liability, taking on some 
of the character of wages due in 
bankruptcy cases. The installation 
of these various severance provi- 
sions would make it very difficult to 
secure financing by banks in cases 
of emergency.” 

In a talk on labor relations at a 
special luncheon of the UES on 
Tuesday, Rufus J. Poole, Washing- 
ton attorney, discussed the trend of 
unions toward bargaining on a na- 
tional or industry-wide basis, and 
suggested that the employers should 
set up machinery for industry-wide 
bargaining as the only means of 
meeting the unions upon an equal 
basis. W. K. Jackson, president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
also spoke_on labor at the annual 
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in the industry were adopted by the 
PIA, and by its two autonomous 
bodies, the Union Employers Section 
and the Master Printers Section. 
One PIA resolution recommended 
that the next Congress amend the 
Nationa] Labor Relations Act, better 
known as the Wagner Act, in a 
manner that will provide for the 
orderly and equitable settlement of 
all disputes between employers and 
employes, and that Congress give 
consideration to enacting legisla- 
tion which will make labor unions 
equally responsible with manage- 
ment for the orderly administration 
of employer-employe relations. 
PIA also passed a resolution ask- 
ing for a modification of the new 
GI benefit law which has drastically 
reduced the. subsistence allotments 
“without regard to the wage stand- 
ards or skills of the industry in 
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which the veteran is enrolled.” The 
UES adopted a similar resolution, 
which also called upon the inter- 
national printing trades unions to 
join with the UES in a study of the 
manpower shortage and urged them 
to liberalize apprentice ratios and 
shorten apprentice training periods. 
Another UES resolution, decrying 
the startling loss of labor produc- 
tivity in the printing industry as 
revealed in a recent Labor Depart- 
ment report, urged each collective 
bargaining unit of the printing in- 
dustry to take up with local unions 
the necessity of encouraging more 
efficient production. 

While the union employing print- 
ers were Carrying on discussions out 
of which grew the resolutions just 
mentioned, the open shop or Master 
Printers Section met separately to 
consider problems related to their 
methods of operation. They, also, 
adopted a resolution that seeks an 
amendment to the Wagner Act un- 
der which employers would be given 
“the correlative right under said 
Act to petition for an election where 
a union claims bargaining rights 
and threatens to strike, picket, or 
boycott without resorting to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board pro- 
cedure, and further that this right 
be granted in such cases where any 
existing agreements or arrange- 
ments between the employer and its 
employes terminate.” 

The MPS moved to set up a com- 
mittee to consider a job evaluation 
program for productive personnel 
in the industry. At the Tuesday aft- 
ernoon session James Weldon of the 
Times-Mirror Printing and Binding 
House, Los Angeles, described such 
a program, in which jobs are broken 
down into their elements, then built 
up again into total points of evalu- 
ation. Wage rates are based upon 
levels of difficulty. He described a 
correct wage as one that is fair both 
to the employer and the employe 
and one which, combined with ade- 
quate material and machines, pro- 
vides a product which can be sold 
successfully and profitably in a free 
market. 

In another resolution the open 
shop group suggested that the two 
sections create a joint committee to 
coordinate the activities of both. 

Sharing the spotlight with labor’s 
wage demands was the closely re- 
lated problem of printing education 
and the manpower shortage. At a 
panel devoted to printing education, 
Emil Mueller, Edward Stern & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, chairman of the 
PIA veterans training committee, 
reported that the industry now has 
20,000 veterans of World War II in 
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training, of whom 15,000 are em- 
ployed by PIA member firms. This is 
a complete fulfilment of the goal set 
last year at the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion, he said. In most cities mem- 
bers are hiring and training veter- 
ans at as fast a rate as they can be 
assimilated. The program is hin- 
dered in some instances by the un- 
willingness of unions to relax their 
apprentice ratios to meet the indus- 
try’s manpower needs. 

The selection and the training of 
manpower for the future is man- 
agement’s number one problem to- 
day, said Don H. Taylor, executive 
vice-president of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association. Al- 
though the printing trade schools 
should be financed at least in part 
by the community, printing educa- 
tion cannot be effective without the 
support and guidance of the indus- 
try, he said. Wherever management 
relaxes this necessary support, edu- 
cation suffers. 

Professor Stanley Hlasta, of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, in 
presenting a strong plea for educa- 
tion on the management level, said 
that the industry needs five or six 
colleges similar to the Department 
of Printing at Carnegie, which has 
calls for ten times as many positions 
as it can fill. James Rudisill, Rudi- 
sill & Smith, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the PIA sub- 
committee on education, remarking 
that the industry must “catch up on 
education,” outlined the PIA pro- 
gram in this direction. Later pre- 
sented by him in the form of a 
resolution, the program calls for an 
immediate census of schools and 
printers to ascertain the texts and 
teaching methods being used, and 
employment and educational needs 
both present and future; the com- 
piling and publishing of a bibliogra- 
phy of all textbooks on printing, 
with an analysis of each; and the 
preparation of the special training 
manuals for supervisors, foremen, 
and craftsmen who are to teach 
other employes. He said the PIA 
would assist in the forming of in- 
dustry advisory boards for the local 
printing schools. 

The Wednesday morning session 
featured a panel discussion on new 
equipment and technological devel- 
opments in the various printing 
processes. R. Verne Mitchell, Harris- 
Seybold Company, president of the 
National Printing Equipment Asso- 
ciation, conducted the panel. In his 
introductory remarks Mr. Mitchell 
said that during the war engineers 
had an opportunity to try out latent 
ideas, and that it was an “imagin- 
ative period of engineering,” the 


results of which will become evident 
during the next few years. 

Lex Claybourn, noted champion 
of precision in letterpress, said that 
the future of the letterpress indus- 
try depended upon its courage to 
modernize. He reviewed the prog- 
ress that has been made in rotary 
presses and curved platemaking for 
commercial printing, and noted that 
several press manufacturers, includ- 
ing Miehle and Harris-Seybold, have 
plans for building such presses. 


those who entered on a sound basis 
would be welcomed. Jurisdictional 
disputes and the.difficulty of ob- 
taining skilled help will be some of 
the problems they will encounter. 
He advised printers and lithogra- 
phers to buy equipment now being 
manufactured, which has been im- 
proved to meet today’s needs, and 
not wait for what may be coming 
along five years from now. The 
credit situation will be better than 
before the war, because manufac- 


New officers of the Master Printers Section of Printing Industry of America, elected at the conven- 
tion of the association held September 9 to 12. In the front row (seated) are, left to right: Arthur 
A. Wetzel, of Wetzel Brothers, Milwaukee, treasurer; Allerton H. Jeffries, of Jeffries Banknote 
Company, Los Angeles, president; George Goldsworth, of Security Banknote Company, Pittsburgh, 
first vice-president; and Clyde Murphy, Blackwell-Wielandy Company, St. Louis. In the back row 
are the directors of the Master Printers Section: Harold W. Hill, of the H. W. Hill Printing Company, 
Cleveland; Lyman W. Jones, of Laurence Press Company, Cedar Rapids; William H. Barnes, of A. H. 
Barnes & Company, Chicago; W. Frank Richards, of J. B. Richards Company, Atlanta; Penn R. 
Watson, of William J. Keller, Incorporated, Buffalo; William S. Henson, of William S. Henson 
Company, Dallas; and Henry Henneberg, secretary of the Master Printers Section. Other directors, 
not shown in the photograph above, are Ira Frank, of Correct Printing Company, New York City; 





A. H. Kinsley, of George H. Buch Comp 


y, Philadelphia; Morris W. Davidson, of Courier Jour- 


nal Job Printing Company, Louisville; and James L. Cockrell, of Mid-West Printing Company, Tulsa 


George T. Bailey, Photogravure & 
Color Company, New York City, pre- 
dicted the expansion of sheet-fed 
gravure in the commercial field, but 
said that the developments might 
be slowed up temporarily by the big 
backlog of orders for the letterpress 
and offset equipment. This industry 
requires more platemakers, a good 
proof press, and standardization of 
thicknesses of copper, among other 
things, he said. 

Walter E. Soderstrom, secretary 
of the National Association of Pho- 
to-Lithographers, in discussing the 
outlook for lithography, predicted 
there would be twice as many litho- 
graphic establishments when equip- 
ment is available. Noting the trend 
toward combination plants, he cau- 
tioned letterpress printers to con- 
sider the step carefully, but said 


turers will sell for cash or require a 
substantial down payment and a 
reasonable time limit on the bal- 
ance. The day of selling equipment 
with no down payment is past, he 
hopes and believes. 

Wade E. Griswold, executive di- 
rector of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, reviewed that organi- 
zation’s educational and cooperative 
research program. As an example of 
the benefits of research, Mr. Gris- 
wold said the Foundation’s twelve- 
year study of lithographic paper 
problems was worth more to the 
industry than the entire cost of its 
twenty-year research program. 

After the formal talks, a panel of 
experts from the equipment and the 
supply industries answered ques- 
tions. Herman. R. Freund, chief en- 
gineer of the Intertype Corporation, 
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said that within a week or two after 
the convention a “pilot” phototype- 
setting machine would be installed 
in a well-known printing plant for 
a practical test. Pending the results 
of this test Mr. Freund declined to 
comment on the probable success of 
the machine, but did make the sig- 
nificant statement that the “era of 
phototypesetting has moved defi- 
nitely closer.” Recent developments 
in the film industry will improve the 
quality of this method of typeset- 
ting, he said. 

In answer to questions on plate- 
making, Victor Hurst, of Eastman 
Kodak Company, said that the use 
of photographic masking and the 
contact screen—the latter now em- 
ployed mostly in lithography—is 
reducing hand correction in color 
work by as much as 60 to 75 per 
cent. The company has developed a 
60-line contact screen for use in 





photoengraving, and expects to de- 
velop still finer screens for this 
branch of platemaking. 

One of the interesting develop- 
ments noticed at the convention, 
which augurs well for the future 
leadership of the industry and its 
national trade association, was the 
revived interest in young executives’ 
groups. On Wednesday afternocn 
twenty-two young men from a dozen 
states, some of them returned vet- 
erans, met to consider reviving the 
Young Executives of the Graphic 
Arts, a federation of local clubs 
which existed under the UTA, but 
which became inactive when most 
of the federation members went 
into the service. 

Frank Richards, J. B. Richards 
Company, Atlanta, was temporary 
chairman of the meeting. Young 
men from cities which have no local 
clubs listened eagerly to the experi- 





Craftsman Robert E. Darnaby, Senior, 
86, is Dean of Indianapolis Printers 





SOME years ago THE INLAND PRINTER 
said: “Without shouting a great 
deal about it, The Hollenbeck Press 
has for years been producing work 
the equal of any done in the world, 
and buyers of printing in Indian- 
apolis are indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing facilities of such a plant and, 
what is even more important, so 
capable an organization at their 
disposal.” The statement is still 
a very true one. 

Chiefly responsible for the con- 
tinuous distinction of The Hollen- 
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beck Press is Robert E. Darnaby, 
Sr., who has been its president and 
also treasurer since 1915. A master 
printer, dean of Indianapolis print- 
ers, Mr. Darnaby started with the 
Press (founded in 1857) in 1890 as 
a compositor, became job-compos- 
ing foreman in 1897, general man- 
ager in 1902, president in 1915, and 
owner in 1936. The Hollenbeck Press 
turns out printing in every form, 
from ordinary job work to the finest 
catalog printing. 

Now in his eighty-sixth year, Mr. 
Darnaby started his career as a 
craftsman in 1875 by serving an ap- 
prenticeship on the cases of the 
old Transylvania Printing Company 
at Lexington, Kentucky, where he 
was born. He moved to Indianapolis 
in December, 1883, spending several 
years in the plant of the Baker- 
Randolph Company before starting 
with The Hollenbeck Press. 

A charter member and first vice- 
president since it was organized of 
the Old Time Printers Association, 
proud possessor of the 40- and 50- 
year ITU membership buttons, Mr. 
Darnaby still lends a hand in the 
composing room when help is scarce. 
Helping him carry on the Darnaby 
tradition of quality and high pur- 
pose in printing are his sons, Rob- 
ert E. Darnaby, Jr., vice-president 
of the Press, and William E. Dar- 
naby, who is secretary. 





ences of older clubs as related by 
members of the New York City anc 
Philadelphia clubs, which are stil! 
active. Out of the conference came 
a resolution, later adopted by PIA. 
calling for the reconstitution of the 
Young Executives of the Graphic 
Arts as an integral part of the PIA. 
and asking that the parent organ- 
ization foster and encourage the de- 
velopment of an appropriate pro- 
gram of activities for use by locally 
sponsored young executives’ groups. 


GPO Research Program 


One of the most important future 
activities of PIA proposed at the 
convention was a long-range re- 
search program for the printing in- 
dustry in which the Government 
Printing Office would help. Hon. A. 
E. Giegengack, Public Printer of the 
United States, who has long advo- 
cated such a program, heartily en- 
dorsed the proposal and discussed 
the need for research at the final 
meeting of the convention, follow- 
ing which a resolution was adopted 
recommending that suitable action 
be taken, by legislation if necessary, 
to authorize the Public Printer to 
cooperate with the printing indus- 
try in all matters relating to print- 
ing and binding and their kindred 
processes. 

The plan, as proposed in a letter 
from James F. Newcomb, president 
of PIA, to the Public Printer, would 
make available to the industry re- 
sults of tests and other research 
carried on at the GPO. The proposal, 
which is based on a plan drawn up 
by Alan Harvey, New York manage- 
ment engineer now employed by a 
printing concern, calls for a many- 
sided program, including the testing 
of equipment and materials; the 
standardization of materials, weights 
and measurements, and of printing 
industry nomenclature; a study of 
basic manufacturing methods to 
determine the most effieient tech- 
niques; analysis and development 
of better management methods; and 
a study of scientific methods of per- 
sonnel selection. 

Once the program is activated, 
the PIA would call a conference of 
the leading production and research 
executives in the graphic arts to 
serve as an advisory committee to 
determine what projects should be 
undertaken first. The results of the 
research program would be pub- 
lished by the GPO in the form of 
a yearly manual kept up-to-date 
and offered for sale to commercial 
printers. 

The Bureau of the Census has 
heard from 27,000 establishments in 
the 1945 census of printing, publish- 
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ing, and allied industries which is 
being conducted at the request of 
and in codperation with PIA, said 
J. C. Capt, Director of the Census 
Bureau, in a talk on statistics of the 
printing industry. With 15,000 com- 
panies yet to be heard from, Mr. 
Capt said the Bureau would have to 
wait to hear from a substantial ma- 
jority of this group before releasing 
complete and final figures on the 


position of the industry as a whole. 


He sought the help of PIA members 
in urging the remaining 15,000 to 
send in their reports. 

Meantime, by taking a 10 per cent 
sample of reports already in, and 
comparing them with 1939 figures 
from the same areas, some com- 
parisons were obtained which prob- 
ably hold true for the whole indus- 
try. This rough estimate shows that 
the dollar value of printing, which 
includes all letterpress, lithography, 
gravure, and engraving, done in the 
United States in 1945 was 65 per 
cent higher than in 1939. Lithogra- 
phy led the field with 85 per cent; 
letterpress printing increased 58 per 
cent. These figures relate to gross 
dollar volume and are not in any 
way indicative of the profitability of 
the business done. 

Despite the tremendous increase 
lithography made, printing remains 
predominately a letterpress busi- 
ness, the sample indicates. In 1939 
it accounted for 77 per cent of the 
total volume, lithography only 18 
per cent. In the rough estimate for 
1945, letterpress amounted to 70 per 
cent, while lithography is second 
with 26 per cent. 

The sample indicated that the in- 
dustry did a gross business of a bil- 
lion dollars in 1945 and consumed 
a little less than 1,400,000 tons of 
paper, exclusive of all that used in 
newspapers, magazines, and books. 


Volume Increase General 


An increase in dollar volume was 
general in all the forty-eight states. 
California showed the sharpest in- 
crease, with New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois also showing 
high increases. Chicago and New 
York City retained their positions as 
the leading printing centers. The 
largest increase in lithography took 
place in Chicago and New Jersey, 
with a sharp upturn in Michigan 
also noted. 

Net profits for PIA member firms 
were slightly lower in 1945 than in 
the previous year, according to a 
convention report of the 1945 Ratio 
Studies of PIA, prepared by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Dennis A. Sweeney, Indiana State 
Typothetae, Indianapolis. The re- 


port represents a total volume of 
business of approximately $165,000,- 
000 by 495 reporting firms. 

Paper and paperboard production 
are breaking all records with the 
greatest increases occurring in the 
printing grades, said E. W. Tinker, 
executive secretary of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association, who spoke 
on the current and future paper 
supply situation. During the first 
six months of the year production 
was at the rate of 18,620,000 tons, 
while apparent consumption of the 
new supply has been at the rate of 
21,245,000 tons, which indicates that 
there is still a shortage of paper or 
“a surplus of demand.” 


Take Action on Problems 


To continue high production and 
perhaps increase it will be possible 
if an adequate wood supply is main- 
tained, said Mr. Tinker. This would 
require importation of pulp from 
Scandinavian countries, but much 
of this supply is threatened by re- 
cent Swedish monetary action and 
OPA price ceilings. It is likely that 
Sweden will ship no more pulp to 
the United States during the re- 
mainder of 1946. During the first 
eight months of this year 500,000 
tons came in from Sweden. The 
whole confused supply picture is 
the result of rigid price controls, Mr. 
Tinker declared. 

PIA will continue its policy of co- 
operating with the paper manu- 
facturing industry and with the 
paper-consuming industries in ef- 
forts to increase paper production. 

Discussing the future program of 
PIA, President Newcomb stated in 
his annual report that “we must 
develop sound labor relations and 
pricing policies—the two go to- 
gether; a broadened concept of re- 
search to increase efficiency, lower 
costs, take up the gap and slack 
which the war-born inefficiency has 
caused. We must catch up in tech- 
nology, in the understanding of pro- 
duction methods and control, in the 
better selection, education, and su- 
pervision of our employes. We must 
somehow attempt to recapture with 
ingenuity and technology the waste 
and the increased costs which, if 
they continue, can make our prod- 
ucts luxury items.” Many of the 
resolutions adopted at the conven- 
tion indicate the action that will be 
taken on these problems during the 
coming year. 

The National Printing Equipment 
Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Printers Rollers Manufac- 
turers, and the Label and Seal 
Group held meetings during the PIA 
convention. 


Frederic W. Goudy, the noted type 
designer now in his eighty-second 
year, was made an honorary life 
member of PIA, in recognition of 
his “more than fifty years devoted 
with great distinction to the service 
of the graphic arts,” during which 
time he designed more than one 
hundred type faces. 

The convention concluded with a 
luncheon on Thursday at which the 
Graphic Arts Association of Illinois 
staged a dramatization of modern 
methods in the selection of person- 
nel, based on a program which the 
Association is carrying out under 
the direction of Robert N. McMurry, 
industrial relations consultant. Mr. 
McMurry outlined the program 
briefly, and demonstrated with the 
help of several assistants how a 
telephone check and a “patterned 
interview” are employed to estimate 
the qualifications of an applicant. 

President of PIA, James F. New- 
comb, James F. Newcomb Company, 
New York City, was re-elected, as 
were all other officers. They are: 
Donald L. Boyd, Standard Printing 
& Publishing Company, Huntington, 
West Virginia, the vice-president; 
Ralph Thomas, the Speaker-Hines 
Printing Company, Detroit, secre- 
tary; Richard Chamberlin, E. A. 
Merkle, Washington, treasurer; and 
James R. Brackett, PIA, Washing- 
ton, general manager. 

All officers of the Union Employ- 
ers Section were also re-elected: 
Carl E. Dunnagan, Inland Press, 
Chicago, the president; Thomas P. 
Henry, Thomas P. Henry Company, 
Detroit, first vice-president; Samp- 
son R. Field, Publishers Printing 
Company, New York City, second 
vice-president; Clifford M. Doan, 
Schwabacher-Frey Company, San 
Francisco, third vice-president; and 
Donald Boyd, the treasurer. Oscar 
Whitehouse, of the PIA staff in 
Washington, is secretary of the UES. 


Officers for 1946-’47 


The Master Printers Section 
elected a new slate of officers. Aller- 
ton H. Jeffries, Jeffries Banknote 
Company, was named president, 
succeeding William H. Barnes, A. R. 
Barnes & Company, Chicago. Other 
officers. are: George Goldsworthy, 
Security Banknote Company, Pitts- 
burgh, first vice-president; A. J. 
Baird, Baird-Ward Printing Com- 
pany, Nashville, second vice-presi- 
dent; and Arthur Wetzel, Wetzel 
Brothers, of Milwaukee, treasurer. 
Clyde K. Murphy, Blackwell-Wie- 
landy Company, St. Louis, is the 
third vice-president. Henry Henne- 
berg of the PIA staff is secretary of 
the MPS. 
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@ THE PROBLEMS of operating a business 
under the stresses and strains of rising 
costs, jurisdictional labor disputes, con- 
tinuing Government restrictions, and 
shortages of materials and equipment 
dominated the addresses and discus- 
sions at the fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, held on October 3 
to 5 in Washington, the city where the 
association was organized thirteen years 
ago. More than a thousand registrants 
and guests attended. 

The convention opened with an ad- 
dress by Harry E. Brinkman, president 
of the association, on the place of the 
NAPL in the graphic arts industry. The 
fact that it has been growing steadily 
since its founding thirteen years ago is 
evidence that the association is provid- 
ing a needed service to its members 
which is not overlapping the activities 
of other trade organizations, he said. 

Commenting upon suggestions that 
the NAPL merge with other national 
trade groups, Mr. Brinkman said that 
“at all costs, we are determined to pre- 
serve our identity, for in so doing we 
feel that our basic contributions to the 
industry will be increased many fold.” 
This unwillingness to merge with other 
groups, however, “has in no way pre- 
vented our wholehearted codperation 
with organizations with similar objec- 
tives,” he added. 

Mr. Brinkman disclosed that the as- 
sociation has just completed a study of 
“budgeted hourly costs” which is ready 
for distribution to members. This study 
gives hourly costs on a budget basis for 
various departments and “cost centers” 
of the plant, such as dot etching, copy 
preparation, presses, and cutting. Rates 
are given for each size of equipment, 
where practical, so that cost rates can 
be used by all plants, large and small. 


Association Activities 


The association also plans to conduct 
a study of production standards to es- 
tablish an average as to the time neces- 
sary for various lithographic operations 
in fractions of an hour. This would 
make actual budgeted hour costs more 
valuable, Mr. Brinkman reported. Ratio 
studies are also planned. 

Among the association’s major activi- 
ties of the past year were publication 
of the “Mr. Hopewell” booklet on the 
advisability of installing offset; publica- 
tion and distribution, in codperation 
with the Joint. Lithographic Advisory 
Council, of “Is There a Job for Me in 
Lithography?”; and issuance, for early 
distribution to employes, of a labor- 
management publication that will be 
called “Litho-Lens.” 

Warnings that the American free en- 
terprise system is in jeopardy were 
voiced by two speakers, Congressman 
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Clarence Brown of Ohio, and DeWitt 
Emery, president of the Small Business- 
men’s Association. Congressman Brown 
said there is a large group of people 
in the Government who do not believe 
in the American system of free econo- 
my and private enterprise. Government 
restrictions on business are designed to 
hamstring it, to control its profits, and 
if the trend is not stopped America will 
soon be headed for a socialized state, he 
said emphatically. 

Mr. Emery threw out the same warn- 
ing when he said that small business 
will have “very little chance of survival 
unless the present blind and senseless 
headlong rush toward state socialism 
can be halted and reversed in the very 
near future.” 

Decrying the philosophy that America 
has no more frontiers and is faced with 
a static economy, Mr. Emery predicted 
that ten years after the end of the war 
at least 60 per cent of the country’s pro- 
duction will be on new products which 
were not being manufactured when the 
war ended. 


Give Facts to Employes 


Business is neglecting its responsibil- 
ity for preserving a free economy by its 
failure to tell its employes, with facts 
and figures, just what freedom of enter- 
prise means, said Mr. Emery. Workers 
should know, for instance, that the ra- 
tio of wages to dividends is seven to 
one, and not one to one, as a majority 
of workers polled in a recent Pacific 
Coast survey believed. All of them should 
know such facts as that it requires, on a 
national average, $6,000 of capital in- 
vestment for each employe. Business, he 
concluded, needs to do a much better 
job of selling itself to the American 
people. Other actions needed to check 
the trend toward socialism are adoption 
of a sound fiscal policy by the Govern- 
ment; elimination of Government con- 
trols, especially OPA, CPA, and Wage 
Stabilization; restoration of the right of 
any man “to work when and where he 
chooses without his being forced by his 
government or any group to pay tribute 
to a private organization”; and elimina- 
tion of Communists and fellow travelers 
from the public payroll. 

Wage stabilization and price control 
policies are no longer effective or work- 
able in solving the problem of inflation 
and wage-price demands, said Theodore 
W. Kheel, attorney and former execu- 
tive director of the War Labor Board. 
They might have worked six months 
ago, but the situation is out of hand 
now. Although he saw no easing of the 
labor-management difficulties in the 
near future, Mr. Kheel was optimistic 
about their eventual solution, if the pas- 
sions of the moment can be separated 
from long-term problems of labor-man- 
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agement relations. Both management 
and labor must seek to understand each 
other’s problems, he said. Management 
must encourage an understanding by its 
employes of the business facts, and tell 
them all it can, short of trade secrets, 
about the economics of the business. 
High wages and security for the worker 
can only come through the success of 
the business, and cannot be secured by 
law, he said. 

Mr. Kheel said that jurisdictional dis- 
putes, where two unions both claim the 
same kind of work, are inexcusable and 
should be settled by arbitration. 

The paper situation is likely to get 
worse before it gets better, because of 
the pulp shortage, said Guy H. Beckett, 
the vice-president of the Beckett Paper 
Company. Mills are producing at the 
rate of about two million tons more 
paper and paperboard annually than 
they did in 1941, the previous record 
year, but this is still not enough to meet 
what he called an “abnormal demand” 
for paper. If there was a drop of just 
10 per cent in this demand, there would 
be paper enough for everybody, he said. 

Price control is still preventing the 
importation of any substantial quantity 
of pulp from Scandinavian countries. 
There have been several increases in 
the ceiling, but each time Great Britain, 
South America, or some other country 
outbids us. Pulp from Scandinavia has 
been reduced to a trickle and even this 
soon may be cut off if the product is not 
decontrolled. 

Because coal is short in Sweden, our 
State Department had arranged to ship 
coal there in exchange for pulp. The 
coal strike killed this plan, with the re- 
sult that Swedish pulp mills are burning 
wood for fuel and running at a capacity 
of only 55 to 60 per cent. 


Paper Outlook Unpromising 


Pulp mills in the westexn region of the 
United States are short 6f pulp wood 
because the men are not working a full 
week in the woods. Unions are prohibit- 
ing the use of power saws for cutting 
down trees. 

There seems to be no relief of *he 
pulp situation in sight, and won’t ve 
until sometime in 1947, if then, said Mr. 
Beckett. There will be “less and less in 
the months to come, and very directly, 
therefore, the amount of paper pro- 
duced will have to be curtailed,” he 
said. Because paper mills like Beckett’s 
are not getting enough pulp to run a 
full week, they will have to cut down 
production or reduce the basis weight. 
It is entirely possible that before long 
offset paper will be supplied in a max- 
imum basis weight of 50 pounds, 25 by 
38, he said. 

Lithographers who do not operate un- 
der a cost system—the determination of 
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cost rates for various departments or 
operations—will be in for trouble when 
volume declines, said Frank R. Somers, 
Certified Public Accountant of Dayton. 
“During this period of increasing wages, 
fortunately for the industry,” said Mr. 
Somers, “the volume has been increas- 
ing and is being maintained at a high 
level which has partially offset the ef- 
fect of increased wages on costs. How- 
ever, when the volume starts declining, 
then the full effect of the increases in 
wages and all other operating expenses 
which have taken place during the past 
five years will be more clearly reflected 
in costs. Increases in wages and oper- 
ating expenses plus a decrease in vol- 
ume is a two-edged sword which will 
cut deeply into profits. 

Return on investment in the litho- 
graphic industry is so nominal—about 
6% per cent—that a knowledge of costs 
is imperative, said Mr. Somers. Without 
this knowledge, the increased labor and 
other costs will eat up the profits. A 
good cost system will provide a control 
which tells the lithographer when addi- 
tional costs should be passed on to the 
customer. 


Specifications for Salesmen 


In his talk on training lithographic 
salesmen Frank Pfeiffer, general man- 
ager of the Reynolds & Reynolds Com- 
pany, Dayton, said that the typical good 
lithographic salesman is a man some- 
where between the extremes of an order 
taker and one who is an estimator, 
copy layout, and production genius as 
well as a salesman. He recommended 
the following list of specifications or 
duties of the salesman: 75 per cent or 
more of his time should be free for di- 
rect selling; the clerical work should be 
kept to a minimum; he should have 
only limited authority over the selling 
prices; copy preparation beyond that 
required to interest a customer in good 
layout should not be required of him; a 
knowledge of how the product is used is 
more important than technical knowl- 
edge of production, processes, and mate- 
rials, although a working knowledge of 
the latter is desirable; he should be a 
good sport about losing to the competi- 
tion; and he should know how to create 
new uses for lithography, because the 
industry cannot live forever by com- 
petitors taking business from each other. 

In the selection of salesmen, Mr. 
Pfeiffer said, it is much easier to employ 
men who have a “use” knowledge of 
lithography—men who have been buy- 
ers—and train them in a knowledge of 
the company’s policies and products, 
than to take someone with mechanical 
knowledge and reverse the procedure. 
Mr. Pfeiffer said, however, that he had 
had success with both kinds of appren- 
tice salesmen. 

Mr. Pfeiffer said that he preferred 
the commission type of compensation for 
lithographic salesmen, partly because 
under this system men will ride the ups 
and downs of the business cycle with- 
out too much complaint. New salesmen 
in his company are put on a drawing 
account to tide them over the first year. 

Air conditioning will promote more 
efficient operation in all departments of 


the lithographic plant, said B. Offen, 
the president of B. Offen & Company, 
Chicago. The temperature and humidity 
control prevents waste of materials and 
loss of time in the handling of chemi- 
cals, coatings, and film. Humidity con- 
trol in the paper seasoning room and 
pressroom is highly desirable. 

The operating expense of all-year air 
conditioning varies with the type of in- 
stallation, kind of building, size of the 
plant, number of separate rooms, ceil- 
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ing height, and other factors, but a 
rough approximation, as given by Mr. 
Offen, is: $1.25 to $1.60 a square foot for 
25,000 square feet, up to $1.75 to $2.25 
for 6,000 square feet. The operating cost 
for an air conditioning system would 
run approximately 10 to 15 per cent of 
capital investment, he said. This cost 
plus fixed charges would probably be 20 
to 25 per cent, a figure that seems high 
but one that can easily be recovered 
through the elimination of various labor 
waste items. 

There is not a great deal of difference 
in the cost of air conditioning old and 
new buildings, said Mr. Offen. For those 
who do not want to air condition the 
whole plant at one time, he suggested 
starting with the pressroom or some 
part of the processing department. Par- 
tial- instead of all-year air conditioning, 
is also practical. Humidification and 
ventilation will give very good control 
throughout the winter and cooler sea- 
sons of the year. 

The Government Printing Office has 
been so busy on production during the 
past four or five years it has had little 
time for research, said A. E. Giegengack, 
Public Printer, but he wants the GPO 
to get back into the broader study of 


lithographic problems as soon as pos- 
sible. The GPO operates fourteen offset 
presses and two large overhead cam- 
eras. During the last fiscal year the off- 
set department made 107,000 negatives, 
13,500 plates, and ran 91,000,000 impres- 
sions on the fourteen presses, which 
range in size from 22 by 34 to 42 by 58. 

The $45,000,000 wartime volume of 
commercial printing for the Govern- 
ment has dropped to about $20,000,000, 
said Mr. Giegengack. With the letter- 
press-offset ratio of three to two ex- 
pected to continue, the lithographers can 
expect about $8,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness from the GPO, provided the indus- 
try is willing’ to do it. 

The GPO uses infra-red lamps on the 
feed pile to condition paper, has elim- 
inated most of the stoppages and delays 
due to ink trouble by standardizing its 
inks, and is scheduling a research proj- 
ect for the removal of the plate image 
without regraining. The GPO planning 
manager has a patent pending on a 
card-aligning, proportional-spacing ma- 
chine whose product will be ready-for- 
camera copy, made up into pages, of 
library cards or of similar material for 
printing in book form. This device will 
soon be on the market. 


Techniques and Equipment 

Mr. Giegengack concluded his talk by 
stressing three closely related matters 
upon which lithographers must concen- 
trate if the industry is to expand and 
prosper. They must work harder for 
better employer-employe relations, put 
more thought and money behind the 
training of lithographic personnel, and 
build a strong national organization 
which will get consideration from the 
Government, labor, customers, and the 
other industries. The latter was taken 
by the lithographers as a veiled sugges- 
tion that the NAPL merge with other 
national graphic arts associations. 

The latest developments regarding film 
and photomechanical techniques were 
covered by Warren Cassell of Ansco and 
Richard Gardner of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company. Mr. Gardner described 
the new Ektachrome film from which 
the commercial lithographers can make 
their own transparencies in ninety min- 
utes, and the dye transfer process which 
enables the photographer to make his 
own color prints in a short time. 

He also discussed new photomasking 
techniques developed by Eastman which 
are said to eliminate 50 to 80 per cent of 
the hand work normally required in the 
making of color plates. He commented 
briefly on the fluorescent process, in 
which the principle of fluorescence is 
used to obtain color correction in the 
reproduction of water color sketches. 

Complete new equipment for electron- 
ographic printing, phototypesetting, and 
related devices and techniques is being 
set up in the plant of Magill-Wein- 
sheimer Company, Chicago, said Wil- 
liam C. Huebner, Huebner Laboratories. 
The new electronographic press, print- 
ing by static attraction of ink to paper 
instead of by pressure, will be an all- 
process press, he said. It will be a 45 by 
52 six-color rotary web perfecting press 
which will print by relief, dry offset, 
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photogravure, photogelatin, or screen 
expulsion. The images will be engraved 
upon cylindrical tubes instead of on 
flat plates. 

The Magill-Weinsheimer installation 
will represent a complete new departure 
from former methods of printing, and 
operators will be trained specially for 
the process, said Mr. Huebner. When 
the new “objectives” are performing 
commercially, Mr. Huebner said he pro- 
poses to start a “university of printing” 
for the coérdination of many separate 
research projects. He did not enlarge 
upon the idea. 


Film Sells Lithography 


A feature of the Friday afternoon 
session was a showing of the new Har- 
ris-Seybold Company film “How to 
Make a Good Impression.” It is designed 
to give buyers of lithography a better 
understanding of the process and to 
promote the use of lithography for ad- 
vertising literature. In introducing the 
film Harry A. Porter, Harris vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, said that a re- 
cent survey among the advertisers and 
agencies revealed many misunderstand- 
ings about lithography. Many used it 
for sales portfolios and dealer promo- 
tion material, but employed only letter- 
press for consumer advertising, believing 
that “lithography wasn’t good enough 
for general distribution.” 

Some of the advantages claimed for 
the process, as demonstrated in the film, 
are an increased flexibility, more color, 
plate economies, speed, and wider choice 
of papers. Lithographers may secure 
copies of the film, along with a booklet 
telling how to present it, for showings 
before buyers’ groups. 

Charles W. Frazier, president of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, re- 
viewed the twenty-year history of the 
foundation and discussed its present 
expanded research and educational pro- 
gram. The research budget of $60,000 
should be more than doubled in 1947, he 
reported. Five cities now have organized 
lithographic schools which use textbooks 
and other education aids furnished by 
the foundation. The cities are New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, and 
Mimeapolis. In addition, LTF textbooks 
and manuals are being used in a hun- 
dred in-plant training programs. 

Although still plagued by lack of ma- 
terial and other bottlenecks in their own 
manufacturing operations,the equipment 
makers are making good progress in 
the production and delivery of new ma- 
chines, it was brought out at the forum 
on the equipment and supply situation. 
Some manufacturers are making deliv- 
eries in greater volume than they did 
before the war, but there is still a large 
backlog of orders. 

Kenneth Burchard, of American Type 
Founders, announced that his company 
was going into production on a new 
line of color precision cameras which 
incorporate features engineered for the 
armed services during the war. They 
are designed for lithography, photoen- 
graving, gravure, or other photome- 
chanical operations requiring apparatus 
of large size or extreme precision. This 
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is in addition to the company’s line of 
Valette equipment. 

To meet the demand for its presses, 
the Harris-Seybold Company will for 
the first time handle complete manu- 
facture of offset presses at the Seybold 
division in Dayton, as well as in Cleve- 
land. Engineers in both cities have been 
working for months on the develop- 
ment of the company’s new line of 17 by 
22 and 21 by 28 presses. Substantial 
shipment volume of new as well as pre- 
war models is now being attained, said 
Harry A. Porter. 

Miehle is beginning to deliver in good 
volume, said Carlton Mellick, sales man- 
ager. This company is making offset 
presses 42 by 58 and 52 by 76. Hoe will 
build a 50 by 72 web offset press han- 
dling one to six colors, delivered on a 10 
per cent down basis with an escalator 
clause. Hoe is now in production on its 
small web offset job press, rated at 30,- 
000 impressions an hour. Orders are be- 
ing taken at a fixed price, for delivery 
in five or six months, said C. W. Dick- 
inson. Lanston Monotype requires six 
months for delivery on some items, with 
a longer time for larger equipment. 


New Officers Are Named 


The Saturday morning and afternoon 
sessions were devoted to a lithographic 
clinic under the auspices of the National 
Association of Litho Clubs. The morning 
meeting started with a talk by Alfred F. 
Rossotti, president of the association, on 
the value of litho clubs to the litho- 
graphic industry. These were two of the 
best-attended sessions of the conven- 
tion, as practical lithographers “talked 
shop” and exchanged views and infor- 
mation on materials and techniques in 
offset platemaking and printing. Charles 
Storey, Army Map Service, and William 
Heintz, Williams & Heintz, served as co- 
chairmen of the clinic sessions. 

Harry E. Brinkman, the president of 
the Cincinnati Lithographing Company, 
Cincinnati, was re-elected president of 
the NAPL to serve a fourth year. Friday 
afternoon the membership presented 
him with a scroll in appreciation of his 
services during the past three years. 
Charles E. Mallett, of Rand Avery-Gor- 
don Taylor, Boston, was elected as vice- 
president, succeeding Rex G. Howard, 
Howard Company, Peoria, Illinois. Penn 
R. Watson, of William J. Keller, Buffalo, 
was re-elected treasurer. Walter E. Sod- 
erstrom and William J. Stevens, both of 
New York City, continue as executive 
secretary and secretary, respectively. 

New directors, elected for a three-year 
term, are: George C. Fetter, Jr., Fetter 
Printing Company of Louisville; Victor 
Friedman, Grafton-Graphic Company, 
New York City; Jack Hagen, Workman 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago; “Ar- 
thur Wetzel, Wetzel Brothers Printing 
Company of Milwaukee; Cavid Safran, 
Safran Printing’Company, Detroit; E. 
D. Kistler, W. H. Kistler Stationery 
Company, Denver; E. P. Doolin, Rust 
Craft Publishers, Boston; and J. W. 
Hoover, Joseph Hoover & Sons Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. J. A. Westlin, the 
Maqua Company of Schenectady, was 
added to the group of two-year directors. 


Standardization of Colors in 
Printed Advertising is to be 
Maintained withNew Chart 


To make its food products packages easy 
to identify by the American housewife, 
Armour and Company developed and 
standardized upon twelve distinctive col- 
ors. Each color was chosen as being most 
appropriate for and suggestive of the par- 
ticular division it represents . . . such as 
Frosted Green for the Frozen Foods Di- 
vision, Dairy Blue for the Dairy Di- 
vision, et cetera. 


The printed color to be checked is simply placed 
beneath the die-cut opening in the proper color 
swatch of the standardized color on the Color 
Chart. Chart includes the twelve major colors 
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Actual swatches are 254 inches square. A 1¥- 
inch hole is die-cut in the center. Top half of 
swatch is varnished; bottom half is not var- 
nished. Chart is 8/2 by 11 inches; fits ring binder 


To maintain this standardization of col- 
ors, Armour and Company then created a 
“Color Chart” for the guidance of printers, 
inkmakers, and manufacturers who supply 
the company with packaging materials or 
printed color illustrations of the packages. 
It also serves as a master color guide for 
Armour personnel who are responsible for 
the production of packages and printed 
materials. 

In the maintenance of standardized 
colors, long a problem for advertisers and 
printers, this Color Chart should prove 
helpful. 
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Craftsmen Meet in Montreal 
To Discuss Mutual Problems 


@ FoR THE THIRD time in the history of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, the Pacific Coast 
was honored by having one of its leaders 
placed at the top of the organization 
when W. H. Griffin, of San Francisco, 
was elected president at the twenty- 
seventh annual convention in Montreal, 
September 9 to 11. 

A. Gordon Ruiter, Boston, was elected 
first vice-president; Gradie Oakes, Chi- 
cago, second vice-president; and Russell 
Hogan, New York, third vice-president. 

Edward T. Samuel, Cleveland, was 
reelected treasurer; and Pearl E. Oldt, 
who had served two years as president 


Griffin, the newly elected president, 
announced appointments at the final 
session of the convention in connection 
with the annual banquet as follows: 
J. Homer Winkler, Columbus, chairman 
of the educational commission; Herman 
A. Slater, Kansas City, as chairman of 
the research commission; D. W. (Bill) 
Stock, Cleveland, chairman of publica- 
tions commission, and editor of Share 
Your Knowledge Review; John L. Reay, 
Columbus, representative-at-large; De- 
Witt A. Patterson, New York City, the 
foreign representative; Charles F. Con- 
quergood, Toronto, historian; Gordon 
Holmquist, of Los Angeles, public rela- 


“Head Men” of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen. Seated, from left: 
A. Gordon Ruiter, first vice-president; W. H. Griffin, president; Gradie Oakes, second vice-president, 
and Russell Hogan, third vice-president. Standing: Edward Samuel, treasurer; H. Guy Bradley, retiring 
president; and Herbert Threlfall, retiring secretary, standing in for new secretary, Pearl E. Oldt 


and twelve years as secretary of the 
Grand Rapids Club, became Interna- 
tional secretary. In the event that the 
referendum is ratified providing for ap- 
pointment of a paid secretary to serve 
as an employe under the direction of 
the board of governors, the status of 
the secretaryship will be determined by 
the board for the rest of the year. 
Thirty-four clubs voted for the employ- 
ment of an appointed secretary, and 
fifteen clubs against the proposition. 
The method of financing the extra cost 
of operation of the International head- 
quarters by the proposed increase of the 
ber capita tax from $2.60 a member to 
$3.60 a member was the cause of the 
opposition of most of the clubs voting 
in the negative. It was the only propo- 
Sition voted on during the convention 
that caused a spirited debate. 


tions; and Edward Christensen, Chi- 
cago, club bulletin service chairman. 

Only one invitation was received by 
the association for entertainment of the 
1947 convention, and that came from 
the Albany Club. It was accepted ten- 
tatively on the basis that the club will 
make a survey of the hotel facilities of 
that city and nearby Saratoga Springs. 
It was stated that the record attend- 
ance at Montreal—there being 932 reg- 
istrations—placed the convention in a 
class that could not be handled by an 
average city. 

Chicago’s invitation to hold the con- 
vention there, provided that the next 
Graphic Arts Exposition would be held 
at the same time, was made a matter 
of record in a resolution which was 
adopted upon the recommendation of 
the resolutions committee. Resolutions 


were also adopted that commended the 
Montreal committee for its excellent 
management of the convention. 

Six technical clinics, which had been 
arranged by the educational commis- 
sion of which J. Homer Winkler is the 
chairman, were very well attended and 
produced discussion. The subjects dis- 
cussed were typography, photomechan- 
ical processes, paper, plant building and 
plant modernization, and apprentice 
training and job analysis. 

In the typographic clinic, Paul A. 
Bennett, of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, said that the six most pop- 
ular type faces used in books selected 
as winners for the Fifty Best Books of 
the Year for more than twenty years 
are Baskerville, Janson, Granjon, Cale- 
donia, Electra, and Estienne. 

“I did this checking to have a basis 
for discussion,” said Mr. Bennett. “Note 
that Caslon is not around, nor Scotch, 
Original Old Style, or Bodoni Book.” 

He reported that a leading advertis- 
ing typographer had informed him that 
the six most popular type faces used in 
his plant were Bodoni, Garamond, Cal- 
edonia, Bookman, Scotch, and Granjon. 

Mr. Bennett described the procedure 
of a type designer in determining the 
color and texture of the type, which 
has a material effect upon readability. 
Points to be considered are relation- 
ship of lower case letters to capitals, 
weight of stems for cap and lower case 
characters, the curves and stresses, the 
treatment of serifs, and other details. 
He also described the process of fitting 
type letters, which requires as many as 
a thousand different tests for lower case. 

“It is not possible to fit type mechan- 
ically, the eye being the final arbiter,” 
Mr. Bennett said. “Different combina- 
tions of letters are tested one with an- 
other; the round with the square; and 
curves next to verticals and angles. The 
amount of white space within a letter 
has a very definite relationship to the 
amount on either side of it.” 

He said that it is customary to cut a 
12-point size first, then make new draw- 
ings for each additional size since it is 
not practical to preserve the true optical 
gradation by enlarging or reducing the 
original drawings. He explained that a 
6-point type is not 50 per cent the size 
of the 12-point, when the larger type is 
reduced proportionately. 

Mr. Bennett used for illustrative pur- 
poses a booklet containing reproduc- 
tions of numerous type faces, copies of 
which had been distributed to the au- 
dience. The various faces were com- 
pared and contrasted point by point. 

In discussing future requirements of 
types, Mr. Bennett said it was difficult 
to determine what would be popular. 
He believes that there will not be much 
change in the use of book types since 
they must be readable, but that there 
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will always be room for the novelty 
appeal in display types. 

“What is coming is a guess—our guess 
and our competitors’ guess,” concluded 
Mr. Bennett. “How close we may come 
to anticipating your requirements for 
the years ahead with what we have in 
process, you will evaluate when you see 
those types.” 

Howard N. King, of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, used stereopticon slides to show 
the right and wrong ways of using type 
for advertising purposes. 

“Today in this age of speed, most of 
us realize that a block of type which is 
set in any position other than simply 
centered on a page is more interesting,” 
said Mr. King. “When centered, the 
type has a lazy-like appearance; off 
center, it seems to be moving. 

“White space, position, color, and the 
illustrations are the attention-getters, 
not type faces. Actually type is weak in 
attention value. The other things must 
catch the eye and hold it long enough 
to enable the reader to see the type, 
and then the type must go to work— 
speak to the mind of the reader quickly, 
and sell the prospect. In a great many 
cases it must persuade the housewife 
to leave her home and go downtown to 
buy the particular product it is adver- 
tising. Type closes the deal and pre- 
pares the prospect to buy.” 

Mr. King said that type must do four 
things: It must invite the eye by its 
good looks; stimulate an interest by its 
liveliness; sustain interest by orderly 
arrangement; and grip attention by be- 
ing supremely easy to read. He stressed 
the point that the type dress should 
conform to the character of the mes- 
sage whenever possible. 

“Naturally, it should be our aim to get 
as much of the atmosphere of the prod- 
ucts into our printed job as we can,” 
continued Mr. King. “Common sense 
would tell us to choose for the advertis- 
ing of an evening gown or perfume any 
good-looking, readable, light-face type 
such as Baskerville, Futura, Egmont, or 
Garamond; and avoid all bold faces. 
Common sense would again tell us to 
avoid feminine graces in the advertising 
of a motor truck, and choose a vigorous, 
sturdy type suitable to machinery—type 
for heavy duty—such as Cairo Bold, 
Vogue Bold, Bodoni Bold, and others.” 

In showing contrasts of unattractive 
typography with the same copy reset to 
conform to his ideas of good usage, Mr. 
King remarked that the man who de- 
signs advertising printing should ask 
himself what the type is supposed to do 
and how it can be used to help the 
reader to a quick understanding. 

“Some people think that the use of all 
capitals in an announcement lends dig- 
nity to it,’ commented Mr. King. “It 
does, but it is the cold dignity of a 
tombstone. If you want your announce- 
ment to radiate warmth and friendli- 
ness, use a friendly type. Caps suggest 
dignity, lower case has a friendly look.” 

Wilbert Hamilton, general foreman of 
composition in the Canadian Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau at Ottawa, and 
president of the Ottawa Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, presided at the 
typographic clinic. 
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Mac D. Sinclair, the editor of Printing 

Equipment Engineer, Cleveland, during 
his talk on “Phototypesetting” said that 
while the possibility of setting type pho- 
tographically has been discussed for a 
number of years, progress is slow be- 
cause of the number of patents. 

“Innumerable patents have been 
granted which in one way or another 
affect use of such devices,” said Mr. Sin- 
clair. “A manufacturer would find it 
difficult to proceed with the design of a 
machine for fear of infringement upon 
the patent protection previously granted 
to other inventors. 

“Another element is that some in- 
ventors might want exorbitant finan- 
cial settlements in excess of the returns 
which would be available from what is 
now a limited market for phototypeset- 
ting machines.” 

He referred to three machines upon 
which patents have been granted but he 
said none is now ready for the market, 
and one is still in the planning stage. 
The three described by Mr. Sinclair are 
the Highton Photo-Typesetting ma- 
chine, of which none has been manu- 
factured; the Intertype machine upon 
which the Intertype Corporation has 
obtained patents and which the speaker 
said is capable of producing straight 
matter composition in quantity; and 
the Huebner Photo-text-type machine 
which is designed to produce type from 
5-point up to display sizes. 

After stating what each machine was 
supposed to do, and the claims made in 
the applications for patents, he said: 

“There are some people in the indus- 
try who feel that phototypesetting can 
never be made to attain the extreme 
flexibility inherent in metal composi- 
tion. They point to the inevitable pre- 
rogative of the customer who wants to 
change his mind after composition has 
been completed; that is, he may want 
more or less spacing between lines in 
text and display matter. 

“On the other hand, the developers of 
phototypesetting mechanisms are aware 
of this condition. Logically it would 
seem that they will be prepared to meet 
the requirement, not only of author’s 
corrections but typographical errors as 
well. Human nature being what it is, 
we are not in a position to say whether 
or not the customer’s changes of mind 
will be the determining factor in the 
success or failure of phototypesetting. 
Neither -do we know what. are the fac- 
tors which might limit phototypeset- 
ting to certain classes of composition.” 

Mr. Sinclair concluded his address 
by saying that the intended function of 
phototypesetting equipment is to provide 
composition either in negative or pos- 
itive form, on film, or paper, for use in 
making plates for offset, gravure, or 
photo-engraving. He said that line cor- 
rections can be made by re-photograph- 
ing an entire line, deleting the line con- 
taining the error in the film, and splic- 
ing the new line in place. In case the 
product consists of a paper positive, a 
piece of paper bearing the corrected 
word could be pasted over the word or 
sentence which contains the error. 

John A. McLean, superintendent of 
platemaking in the Government Print- 
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ing Office, Washington, was chairmen 
of the clinic which considered phot:- 
mechanical processes. Leaders in this 
clinic were Reginald Batten, of Rapid 
Grip and Batten, Limited, Toronto, who 
gave a sound-slide presentation about 
color photography; F. W. C. French, of 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, who spoke on photocom- 
posing, and Ernest E. Jones, president of 
the Graphic Arts Corporation of Ohio, 
who gave a summary of photomechani- 
cal developments. 

Mr. Batten traced the history of the 
use of color from primitive man to its 
modern usage in industry and art, then 
devoted pictures and descriptive matter 
to the development of color photog- 
raphy. He referred in detail to the rigid 
controls which are employed to produce 
a photograph in natural color. 

“Color photography is a science as 
much as an art for it requires the skill 
of both a laboratory technician and the 
artist-photographer who paints the 
original scene with light to achieve the 
desired effect,” said Mr. Batten. “The 
use of color photography in advertising 
is increasing rapidly, and more and 
more of it is appearing as a vital part 
of our national magazines.” 

Mr. Batten also referred to the in- 
creased use of color in direct mail ad- 
vertising and mentioned that even the 
one-time drab annual report of corpo- 
rations is blossoming out in full color. 

“Catalogs today contain an increas- 
ingly higher ratio of color pages,” con- 
tinued the speaker. “The effectiveness 
of color in advertising is demonstrated 
daily in national campaigns. We are en- 
tering an era of color unlike anything 
ever experienced.” 

He concluded his remarks with the 
statement that improvements are being 
made so rapidly in the process of color 
photography and the reproductive proc- 
esses that possibly he could appear be- 
fore the same group a year hence and 
present the same subject with new ma- 
terials and new methods unknown at 
the present time. 

F. W. C. French, Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, said he was not 
desirous of influencing his audience to- 
ward offset but he was interested in 
having them retain an alert attitude 
because changes are being made rapidly. 

He cited the case of metal can manu- 
facturers who ten years ago used glass 
containers, whereupon glass manufac- 
turers retaliated by going into metal 
product manufacture. Now both are 
competing with plastic, a material un- 
known until recently. 

The speaker also told of the advances 
made in the automotive industry which 
demonstrated that most industrial lead- 
ers are free from any prejudice, being 
governed in their methods only by pro- 
gressiveness. He mentioned some com- 
petitors of printed advertising. 

“Multigraph, multilith, the automatic 
typewriters, mimeograph—these also are 
with us,” said Mr. French. “Everything 
that they do—bad as it may be from 
our point of view—reduces the volume 
of printing. No amount of contempt or 
ridicule can laugh them out of existence. 
Exactly to what extent radio has cut in 
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as a competitor no one knows surely, 
but it is considerable.” 

He explained it was not his purpose 
to “sing the blues,” but to recognize 
that “very fast movement, growth, evo- 
lution, constant change are seen on all 
sides” and should be expected by the 
printing industry. He mentioned that 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany was interested in promoting both 
the letterpress and offset processes, and 
that the photocomposing machine used 
in the offset branch of the graphic arts 
enabled the locking up of the forms by 
that machine with incredible accuracy 
and speed. 

Mr. French referred to the relative 
production costs of letterpress and off- 
set. He had as illustrations figures and 
formulas he used for type composition, 
lock-up, and other operations when he 
was working as an estimator in a letter- 
press establishment. 






Montreal hosts: Seated, from left, Alex Farquharson, secretary-treasurer of local club; Jimmy Ross, 


Mr. Dickerson. “Obviously, the large op- 
erations in congested urban areas will 
require the multi-story arrangement 
because of high-priced real estate. 

“Sometimes choice is limited, and a 
site is acquired without any question as 
to its desirability. Where sites are being 
considered and their relative advan- 
tages are being weighed, some prelim- 
inary study of comparative plant layout 
can be of great value. If you retain the 
services of your architect or engineer 
early enough, you can avail yourself of 
his help in making this analysis.” 

He added that the approved practice 
called for a preliminary comparative 
study of sites and that results justified 
the practice. He enumerated factors 
which must be considered to provide 
adequate and suitable space for each 
department. Such allocations of space 
must be so related that the flow of work 
“is direct and orderly and involves the 





























first vice-president; Gerry Lafontaine, president; John Morrell, past president; George Bonnemer, 
second vice-president; and Pep Pepler, third vice-president. Standing, members of board: Gordon 
Wells, Henri Riopel, Alex Richardson, Acestin Jackson, Jim Calvert (chairman of attendance commit- 
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tee), and Fred Giroux. Board 


Ernest E. Jones, the president of the 
Graphic Arts Corporation of Ohio at 
Toledo, which manufactures plates for 
both letterpress and offset, described 
various new items. His subject was 
“Photo-mechanical Developments.” 

Much interest was manifested in the 
clinic on “Plant Building and Moderni- 
zation,” presided over by Charles W. 
Pitkin, of Doubleday and Company, 
formerly a professor of printing at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Two 
industrial engineers read papers, after 
which took place a lively discussion of 
buildings. 

Robert W. Dickerson, of Maier and 
Walsh and Dickerson, Cleveland, whose 
subject was “Printing Plant Building,” 
defined terms used in his presentation 
and then said that planning starts with 
the site upon which a building is to be 
erected. He referred to advantages and 
disadvantages of multi-story and one- 
Story buildings. 

“The one-story plant is growing in 
favor in the printing industry,” said 


least expenditure of time and energy.” 
He said that obtaining such a result re- 
quires the combined effort of all persons 
who are responsible for the work of 
each department. 

“The importance of enlisting the help 
of each department executive cannot 
be too strongly emphasized,” said Mr. 
Dickerson. “The men who operate the 
composing room, the engraving room, 
pressroom, and other departments have 
a first-hand knowledge of the problems 
and possibilities of their particular op- 
erations to be found nowhere else. Obvi- 
ously, the planning process requires an 
over-all coérdination and direction—a 
supreme command—or else there might 
be developed a lot of ideally planned 
individual departments without achiev- 
ing a smooth working organization.” 

He said planning usually begins with 
the pressroom where space required is 
dictated by equipment. Thus, with the 
pressroom space tentatively established, 
“the work flow to and from the press- 
room is studied. 








“Changes and revisions on paper are 
easily and inexpensively made,” Mr. 
Dickerson warned, “but once the ideas 
which the drawings represent are trans- 
lated into steel, concrete, brick, and 
stone, the changes become difficult and 
expensive. Planning is not a process 
which lends itself to pressure. Pressure- 
planning is costly and usually leads to 
premature and unsatisfactory solutions 
of problems. From the first rough layout 
studies of the plant to the preliminary 
layouts of departments, then back to 
the over-all layout, and back again for 
detail departmental studies—requires a 
lot of time—and any attempt to short- 
circuit the process is usually detrimen- 
tal to the result. A poor layout achieved 
because of insufficient study may have 
saved someone a small amount of time 
and money, but it is an insignificant bit 
in comparison- with the day-after-day, 
year-after-year costs which a poor lay- 
out can generate.” 

Mr. Dickerson stressed the point that 
“employes will gravitate to where con- 
ditions are comfortable, and the man 
with a comfortable plant will soon have 
the pick of the crop on his payroll.” 

A. C. Arnesen, of the engineering de- 
partment of American Type Founders, 
Incorporated, who spoke about “Plant 
Modernizing,” stressed the point that 
unless a printing plant maintains a 
good cost system, the management is 
not able to locate weak spots and con- 
sequently, cannot take remedial action. 

“T believe one of the best aids in help- 
ing the printer make a decision in the 
selection of new or replacement equip- 
ment in the pressroom or bindery is 
the study of standard costs,” said Mr. 
Arnesen. “They are cold facts compiled 
after a great deal of research by quali- 
fied technicians. It will pay to study 
them and apply them to your own pro- 
duction problems.” 

He advised the comparison of local 
costs with the average composite figures 
supplied by trade associations to get a 
comparison of operations on equipment. 

“Standard costs help us to determine 
the proper machine for a class of work 
of specific size range and quantity,” 
continued Mr. Arnesen. “They are espe- 
cially appliable when we are seeking 
a new method or machine to do the job 
more economically. One thing more 
than anything else that prompts us to 
investigate new avenues of production 
is the threat of obsolescence. The loss 
of a repeating job to a competitor might 
be a signal that we must find new ideas 
to cut costs to insure a fair selling price 
with reasonable profit.” 

In layout of a composing room, Mr. 
Arnesen said that the points to watch 
include accessibility of all materials to 
eliminate unnecessary walking; ready 
reference of records of forms, cuts, and 
reserve material, to reduce the hunting 
time; ease of handling, to reduce the 
fatigue; safety of personnel and mate- 
rials, to avoid injury and “pi”; instal- 
lation of modern equipment, to reduce 
floor space and rentals; arrangement of 
equipment to provide for easy flow of 
work from one operation to the next. 

He spoke of ventilation, heating, sani- 
tary conditions, lighting, fire prevention 
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factors, loading docks, stock-handling 
methods, and other factors to be con- 
sidered in modernizing a printing plant 
to save time and to increase the comfort 
of the employes and also profits. He 
said that equipment selected must be 
“modern, space-saving, and time-sav- 
ing” to make it possible for personnel to 
produce at a maximum with safety and 
minimum of fatigue.” 

“The direct-line layout and adequate 
modern equipment,” he concluded, “go 
hand-in-hand. The value of modern 
equipment is partially destroyed when 
the equipment is illogically placed. It 
is also safe to say that a good layout 
cannot be effected through the use of 
obsolete space-wasting material. Mod- 
ern equipment is compact, making it 
saving of both time and space, and it 
is readily adapted to the well-planned 
layout. If you are making a layout for 
the first time, don’t be dismayed if you 
don’t get the answer after a couple of 
attempts.” 


Oscar Petterson, president of the San Francisco 
club (on left), receiving cup award from donor 
Lee Augustine, of the Printing Machinery Com- 
pany, for first place in club bulletin contest 


He said that in one case a firm made 
thirty-four layouts before the manage- 
ment was satisfied. 

In the discussion, Alex Alberg, Kan- 
sas City, told about the $500,000 building 
being erected for the use of the Unity 
Publishing Company, of which he is 
general manager, which will be ready 
for occupancy by next April. He said 
that the flow of work would start in the 
center and go around the one-story 
building. An air-conditioning system, 
glass brick windows, insulated walls and 
roof, and colored cement walls are fea- 
tures of the structure. 

Others told about plans. Among the 
items mentioned in the general discus- 
sion of plant erection and moderniza- 
tion were kinds of floors for composing 
rooms, lighting systems, air-condition- 
ing, colors of paint for walls and floors, 
and advisability of painting machines 
in different colors. 

Roy Ecclestone, of the Rolland Paper 
Company Limited, Montreal, presided 
over the “Paper Clinic” at which the 
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speakers were R. I. Drake, of Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio; and William R. Maul, of Mead 
Corporation, New York City. 

Mr. Drake said that new develop- 
ments in paper result from needs of the 
industry rather than from the initiative 
of paper manufacturers; the new sheets 
develop from “evolution” rather than 
any “revolution.” He predicted that not 


Anthony Math, president of Sinclair & Valentine, 
discussing research before clinic on printing inks 


Edward Nymark, Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Company, job analysis and training clinic speaker 


much change would take place in un- 
coated papers, except that more atten- 
tion will be paid to “pre-conditioned 
sheets” to exact specifications which 
give better performance in the press- 
rooms of both letterpress and offset. 
“Unquestionably, the greatest changes 
will take place in the field of machine- 
coated, two-sided papers,” remarked Mr. 
Drake. “They will be used extensively 
for large publications and catalogs, and 
by commercial printers for their most 
competitive work, and by the little job 
printers for almost al! of their work.” 
He indicated that the machine-coated 
papers will almost supplant the super- 


calendar papers; take the place of some 
English finish papers, and cut into the 
use of some of the lower bracket of 
the coated papers, supplanting the old 
class of Number 4 coated. He expressed 
the opinion that no machine-coated. 
two-sided paper that would be suitable 
for offset printing would make an ap- 
pearance because of the uncertainty of 
the adhesive situation. 


Neil B. Powter, co-chairman of the general con- 
vention committee, addressing fellow craftsmen 


At typographic clinic, Paul A. Bennett, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, talks about type faces 


Mr. Drake reported that raw stock 
brightness is improving; that there are 
no weight limitations, but that quality 
in coated papers is not what it should 
be because of the adhesive shortage. 

William R. Maul, in his talk on “The 
Printability of Paper,” said that paper 
manufacturers gain knowledge concern- 
ing the printability of their papers by 
keeping in close contact with the larger 
users of paper, by experience built up 
in supplying the general trade, and by 
resorting to laboratory tests. In explain- 
ing what qualities must be put into 
paper used, Mr. Maul said: 
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“Letterpress or direct printing de- 
mands a paper that has sufficient bulk 
and cushion to reduce the makeready; 
smoothness or levelness is selected by 
the fineness of the screen chosen. Off- 
set printing more often diregards level- 
ness and cushion, both being compen- 
sated by the use of the rubber blanket. 

“Rotogravure requires levelness; fine- 
ness of details depends on taking ink 


Presiding over plant building and modernization 
clinic was Charles W. Pitkin, Doubleday and Co. 
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Club management and promotion clinic was pre- 
sided over by Gradie Oakes, third vice president 


over as much of the area of the paper 
as possible. Bulk and cushion, the first 
requirements of letterpress printing are 
important factors for gravure print- 
ing. Important also is the ability of the 
paper to return to its former state, 
following the pressures applied at the 
instant of contact—springback, as it is 
known to the paper technician. This 
secondary quality is not only of benefit 
to assist printing but also to prevent 
wear of the engraved roll or plate.” 
He said one quality that all printing 
papers must have is ready acceptance 
of the ink from the printing surface 
whether it is plate, etched surface, or 


rubber blanket. Paper that bleeds the 
ink results in a loss of sharpness of 
detail, and paper absorbent to ink loses 
values and requires added amounts of 
ink to give richness of tone. 

Mr. Maul said that paper manufac- 
turers are codperating with inkmakers 
to develop a technique to measure the 
value of reproductions for both solids 
and tones by means of photography. 


Ernest E. Jones discussed photomechanical devel- 
opments in one clinic, job training in another 





Chairman of clinic on printing inks, Charles 
Conquergood is the historian of the association 


“Evaluation of tone reproductions is 
based on the ideal brightness,” said Mr. 
Maul. “This is calculated from the print 
and the non-print areas of the printing 
plate, and the brightness of the un- 
printed paper and the solid print. Devi- 
ations from the ideal brightness are 
expressed in numerical value. These 
act as reference points to numerically 
evaluate the printability of the paper. 
This is a long step toward the objective, 
and it is only a matter of time when 
the applied skill of the physicist and 
chemist will enable us to say that the 
paper ‘prints with a value of 75 or 95 
on a scale of 100.’” 






Research in the graphic arts came 
in for discussion in the printing ink 
clinic at which Charles Conquergood, 
Canada Printing Ink Company, Toron- 
to, presided. 

Anthony Math, president of Sinclair 
and Valentine Company, of New York 
City, referred to the work of the Na- 
tional Printing Ink Research Institute, 
and indicated that the trend is toward 
cooperation of all graphic arts research 
groups to achieve better results. He re- 
ported that approximately 500 chemists 
are employed in the laboratories of the 
various printing ink manufacturers of 
Canada and the United States. 

Features of the research work in- 
clude new types of printing inks; physi- 
cal properties in inks; surfaces of paper 
and other substances upon which ink 
is placed by means of printing impres- 
sions; all new materials that might be- 
come factors in inkmaking; cooperation 
with resin manufacturers in developing 
solvents; the establishment of standards 


Past president Oliver Watson presents distin- 
guished service badge to Herbert Threlfall, retir- 
ing secretary, at banquet closing the convention 


and testing procedures in testing inks; 
development of instruments for testing; 
the development of new inkmaking ma- 
chinery and other equipment; testing 
of machines under the Institute’s aus- 
pices; establishment of a library to aid 
ink researchers in their investigations. 

Mr. Math spoke of the achievements 
of inkmakers in cooperation with other 
manufacturers in developing the proc- 
ess by which ink can be dried with pa- 
per running through presses at almost 
a half-mile a minute, should such fast 
presses be developed. One aim which 
he hoped will be achieved is to dry inks 
at lower temperatures on high-speed 
presses—at 700, instead of 1400 degrees 
of heat. 

G. L. Erikson, technical director, the 
Braden-Sutphin Company, Cleveland, 
gave an address about “Printing Inks, 
Dopes, and Trouble-Shooting” in which 
he listed some of the common difficul- 
ties encountered by pressmen in han- 
dling inks. He talked about the drying 
problems; the offset and sheet sticking, 
which he said had been almost entirely 
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eliminated by the use of spray guns; 
mottling, most troublesome and least 
understood among problems for ink- 
users; filling of screens, which might 
be caused by poor inks or unsuitable 
paper; caking of ink on plates, trap- 
ping, overprinting, and color-matching 
problems. He also discussed the bleed- 
ing of inks, colors changing in center 
of sheet, and action of inks on rollers, 
and he concluded by giving suggestions 
on how to avoid ink troubles. 

In the clinic on “Apprenticeship 
Training and Job Analysis,” presided 
over by Allan Robinson, Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler School of Printing, Baltimore, 
the ratios of apprentices to journeymen 
printers shown in the September issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER came up for an 
animated discussion. 

The question raised by one of the men 
in the audience was “Who is to blame 
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the industry I am obliged to lay the 
blame at the doorstep of the employ- 
ers,” said Mr. Jones. “The report of 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation 
indicates that it costs a firm about 
$2,000 to train any full-fledged journey- 
man in the graphic arts. It is evident 
that employers are dodging that cost 
of training apprentices. They all want 
to hire skilled men but they are not 
taking the necessary steps to develop 
them, and somewhere the newcomers 
in the industry must be trained. The 
average age of journeymen photoen- 
gravers is about fifty-five years, and 
few new men are being apprenticed. 
The question which all employers must 
face is: “Where are the apprentices 
coming from? The problem must be 
solved.” 

During the discussion it was said 
that the program of recruiting and 














for the shortage of apprentices?” The 
statistics showed that throughout the 
country the ratio was only one appren- 
tice to twenty journeymen. 

Mr. Robinson suggested that em- 
ployers could establish apprentice train- 
ing schools in the various printing cen- 
ters of the United States similar to the 
schools in Baltimore and New York City. 

One man from Canada complained 
that it was difficult for him to get young 
men and women for production jobs 
and he wondered if public school teach- 
ers were responsible for the attitude of 
the youths who shun jobs in shops be- 
cause of their strong determination to 
get “white-collar” jobs. 

Others also bewailed the fact that 
there was a decided shortage of be- 
ginners in the various trades. Mr. Rob- 
inson called upon Ernest E. Jones, 
president of Graphic Arts Corporation 
of Ohio, to comment on the situation. 

“As an employer of photoengravers, 
platemakers, and other skilled men in 
































training of young men for the skilled 
trades in the printing industry is much 
better managed in England than in the 
United States, and it was also shown 
that employers in Canadian printing 
centers seem to be more alert about the 
necessity for recruiting and adequate 
training than the printers on this side 
of the border. 

Featured speaker at this clinic on job 
analysis and job training was Edward 
Nymark, Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Company, Limited, Toronto. 

Mr. Nymark traced the history of job 
analysis from its being forced on man- 
agement by the Wagner Act which re- 
quired a factual basis for conducting 
the wage negotiations. “Previously,” he 
remarked, “wage negotiations were a 
question of ‘horse trading.’ The squeaky 
wheel got the grease, while those not 
in pressure groups did not receive ade- 
quate consideration. 

“This analysis served a dual purpose. 
First, it categorized the qualifications 
required by an employe to perform the 
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work. Second, it placed in sequence of 
operating difficulty, and grouped into 
classifications each job from the easiest 
to the most difficult. 

“With completion of written job ae- 
scriptions each job is .. . classified in 
four major categories. Under the head- 
ing of skill, we analyze the education, 
experience, initiative, and ingenuity re- 
quired on the job. Under responsibility 
we analyze what responsibility there is 
for equipment, material, the safety of 
others, and the work of others. Under 
job conditions, the working conditions, 
including the hazards which are in- 
volved, are recorded.” 

Various physical requirements were 
described by Mr. Nymark, with refer- 
ence to methods employed by Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company, Limited. 
He pointed out that prospects showing 
a definite inclination toward music will 
make excellent machine tenders, being 
able to notice quickly any discord and 
take action before damage results. 

An address on job training which was 
to be given by Wade E. Griswold, execu- 
tive manager of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, was read by Ernest 
Jones, a member of the Foundation. 

In the clinic on “Club Management 
and Promotion” Gradie Oakes, Chicago, 
third vice-president of the Internation- 
al, presided. Speakers included Herman 
W. Verseput, Grand Rapids, who dis- 
cussed the publicity value of promoting 
the program of the Craftsmen in co- 
operation with other business men dur- 
ing “Printing Education Week,” which 
is always observed in connection with 
the birthday anniversary of Benjamin 
Franklin, on January 17. He described 
the method of obtaining aid from the 
Chamber of Commerce of his city, the 
department stores, public schools, and 
other interests, with the result that the 
whole printing industry enjoys added 
prestige and new members were added 
to the Craftsmen club. 

The value of libraries to local clubs 
was the topic upon which Charlie Lee, 
Milwaukee; A. H. Barker, Montreal; 
and Perry Long, Los Angeles, first pres- 
ident of the International Association, 
gave information. Mr. Long also spoke 
on the cultural, practical, and financial 
value of conducting technical book auc- 
tions under the auspices of the local 
craftsmen’s clubs. 

At the concluding session of the con- 
vention, Lee Augustine, of Cincinnati, 
presented trophies to winners in club 
bulletin contests. Winners for 1945 were 
announced in the following order: Mon- 
treal, Chicago, and Minneapolis. Win- 
ners for 1946 were San Francisco, Mont- 
real, and Minneapolis. Mr. Augustine 
announced that other trophies would 
be awarded at the 1947 convention. 


ISSUES BOOKLET OF LETTERS 

Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Massachusetts, has issued a brochure 
containing facsimile reproductions of 
letters written about forty years ago 
and letters of recent date to contrast 
“diction, manners, and customs, he- 
tween the first decade of this century 
and today.” The brochure is titled “A 
Record of Lasting Satisfaction.” 








The Demands of Labor and Rising Costs 
Are Principal Topics at ITCA Convention 


@ How BEsT to counter what they con- 
sidered the unreasonable demands of 
labor, and how to operate profitably in 
the face of rising costs of doing business 
were the principal topics of discussion 
at the twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the International Trade Compo- 
sition Association held September 19 to 
21 in Atlantic City. With more than 150 
owners of trade typesetting plants pres- 
ent, it was the best-attended convention 
of the association, according to Frank 
M. Sherman, executive secretary. 
Sessions were held Thursday and Fri- 
day mornings, and all day Saturday, 
with most of Saturday devoted to a 
discussion of labor problems. The key- 
note for Saturday was set by Thomas P. 
Henry, Jr., Detroit, first vice-president 
of the Union Employers Section of the 
Printing Industry of America, who 
talked on “The Labor Crisis.” With time 
out for luncheon, the discussion follow- 
ing his talk lasted well into the after- 
noon. A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer, 
gave an informal report on the status of 








negotiations in Washington, which were 
under way at the time of the conven- 
tion. The trade plant owners from other 
cities were keenly interested in what 
action Chicago members would take in 
the event of an October strike in that 
city. They wondered if they could better 
help Chicago, in the case of a strike, by 
handling work for Chicago printers and 
typesetters, or not handling it. No ac- 
tion was taken, except to request later 
advice from the Chicago group, which 
would be relayed through ITCA. 


Urges Improved Quality 


The convention was formally opened 
Thursday morning with an address of 
welcome by J. Stanley Best, president of 
the Philadelphia Typesetting Associa- 
tion, hosts to the convention. Among 
the reports of officers and regional vice- 
presidents was a special one by William 
H. Griffin, new president of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and regional vice-president 
of the ITCA for the Pacific Coast. Inci- 


dentally, it was pointed out that Mr. 
Griffin is the fifth president of the 
Craftsmen organization to come from 
the trade typesetting branch of the 
printing industry. Mr. Griffin remarked 
about the difficulty of getting the West 
Coast typesetters to join the ITCA, but 
said that he thought further promotion 
would line up members in five or six 
cities in that area. The groundwork had 
been laid, he said, by Ben Pittsford, who 
visited West Coast plants. 

The only formal address made at 
the Thursday morning session was one 
given by W. D. Molitor, Edward Stern & 
Company, Philadelphia. Speaking on 
the industry’s stake in printed adver- 
tising, he urged trade typesetters to as- 
sume their share of responsibility in 
improving the quality of printing. Di- 
rect mail as an advertising medium is 
suffering because of shoddy work. Big 
printers may have control over the 
quality of work they do, but it is in the 
field of the small printer who “takes 
work as it is handed to him” that the 


Front Row, left to right: John W. Shields, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Lester 
A. Neumann, Chicago, Illinois; Oscar Hoffman, St. Louis, Missouri; Fred- 
erick H. Lutz, Brockton, Massachusetts; Frank M. Sherman, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; James A. Howe, Toronto, Ontario; Ed. T. Cooper, Toronto, 
Ontario. Second Row: O. B. Powell, Chicago, lilinois; Wm. j. Scotland, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Herbert F. Czarnowsky, Baltimore, Maryland; Her- 


man J. Lewis, Junior, Detroit, Michigan; Arthur J. Meyer, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; John R. Connell, Kansas City, Missouri; Wm. L. Bremer, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Joseph J. Baarlaer, Cincinnati, Ohio. Top Row: 
Everett A. Martin, Norfolk, Virginia; Clyde B. Tryon, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Harry L. Smith, Rochester, New York; C. Ernest Osterland, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Sol M. Cantor, New York City, New York; S. Walter Sears, Minneapolis 
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trade plant can be of help. The cus- 
tomer of typesetting and printing will 
buy more of the product if it is good 
and does a selling job for him. 

“Know the facts about your business” 
was the theme of an address by Frank 
Lightbown, Boston, which was post- 
poned to Thursday evening instead of 
morning so he could show a movie. 
During the present lush period the re- 
lationship between selling prices and 
costs is often lost sight of, but a knowl- 
edge of costs will be imperative in the 
future to prevent selling at too low a 
margin. He advocated that all members 
who had not done so install the ITCA 
cost system. A good cost system reveals 
leaks, shows the need for better equip- 
ment, more efficient production, and re- 
duction of non-productive time. 


Plant Layout Suggestions 


The film that Mr. Lightbown showed 
traced a job through the Cecil H. 
Wrightson plant, of which he is vice- 
president and manager. A feature of 
this plant’s operation is the use of an 
intercommunication system by which 
the status of a rush job can be learned 
instantly in the front office. Closely re- 
lated to this is a central control system 
which makes use of snap-out multiple 
copies of the job ticket as office, proof- 
room, and makeup department tracers. 

The Friday morning session carried 
on the theme of better management 
and more efficient production set by Mr. 
Lightbown the night before. In a talk 
on applying engineering principles to 
composing room production, Herman 
Lewsi, Jr., Detroit, emphasized the im- 
portance of good plant layout to insure 
smooth production without waste mo- 
tion. He exhibited several devices used 
in his plant, including a laminated 
cardboard galley tray on which type can 
be stored or used for shipping instead 
of wrapping it, a combination time- 
clock and payroll record card, and a 
special tape with metal clip to be used 


instead of string for tying up the page 
forms. 

Eugene Williamson discussed plastic 
plates as a trade plant product. He said 
that successful molding from type will 
have to await a better matrix material. 
At present it is necessary to make an 
electrotype pattern of type and illustra- 
tion, from which the mold is made. 

Although a great deal of the trade 
plant’s work is still straight composi- 
tion, there is a trend toward providing 
layout service for some work, said Bruce 
Matthewson, Philadelphia. The more 
layout service provided by trade plants, 
the more this service will be in demand, 
he said. Layout in the front office in- 
creases productive time in the shop by 
freeing the superintendent from the 
need of marking up copy. 

Mr. Matthewson also discussed the 
possibilities of “production service,” in 
which the trade plant assumes the re- 
sponsibility for planning and printing 
the entire job, so that the buyer has to 
deal with only one source. 

The Friday session was prefaced with 
remarks by associate members of the 
ITCA on the equipment and supply sit- 
uation. It was the general tenor of dis- 


cussion that delivery of machines and 


type would improve gradually as ma- 
terial and other bottlenecks ease up. 
At the Saturday morning session, be- 
fore the discussion was turned over to 
the subject of labor, Frank M. Sherman, 
executive secretary, outlined the future 
program of the organization. On Satur- 
day afternoon Bernard Snyder, Chi- 
cago, presented a proposal for standard- 
izing the specimen sheets of new faces 
issued by type manufacturers. He ad- 
vocated that all announcements of new 
faces be standardized in 8% by 1i bro- 
chures which would contain using sam- 
ples or demonstration layouts, full al- 
phabets of the face as an aid to the 
layout man, and large enough blocks of 
text faces, leaded and unleaded, to show 
color. These brochures or booklets would 


REMEMBER THE STRAW THAT 
BROKE THE CAMEL’S BACK? 


be supplied to typesetters and printers, 
who would in turn supply them to the 
customers. Extra copies, he suggestec, 
might be supplied at cost through the 
ITCA office. Mr. Snyder maintained 
that some such standardized system 
would be no more expensive than the 
present methods of merchandising new 
faces and publishing the expensive type 
specimen books. Starting with the new 
faces, the system might eventually be 
extended to include all popular faces. 


Election of New Officers 


Oscar Hoffman, St. Louis, was elected 
president of the ITCA at the concluding 
business session, succeeding Lester A. 
Neumann, Chicago. Frederick H. Lutz, 
of Brockton, Massachusetts, was elected 
the vice-president, and John W. Shields, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, was re-elected 
treasurer. Frank M. Sherman, recently 
appointed paid executive secretary, con- 
tinues in that capacity under the new 
title of “executive director.” 

Re-elected as regional vice-presidents 
were: William J. Scotland, Boston, for 
the Northeast; Everett A. Martin, Nor- 
folk, for the Southeast; O. B. Powell, 
Chicago, for the Midwest; and James 
A. Howe, Toronto, for Canada. William 
H. Griffin, San Francisco, was elected 
regional vice-president for the Pacific 
Coast, succeeding Arthur J. Little. 

The executive committee was in- 
creased from twelve to fifteen with the 
following new members: J. R. Connell, 
Kansas City; W. L. Bremer, Pittsburgh; 
and Thomas P. Henry, Jr., of Detroit. 
Other members are Joseph L. Baarlaer, 
Cincinnati; Sol M. Cantor, New York; 
Ed. T. Cooper, of Toronto; Herbert F. 
Czarnowsky, of Baltimore; Herman L. 
Lewis, Jr., Detroit; Arthur J. Meyer, 
Philadelphia; Lester A. Neumann, Chi- 
cago; C. Ernest Osterland, Cleveland; 
Arthur S. Overbay, of Indianapolis; S. 
Walter Sears, Indianapolis; Harry L. 
Smith, Rochester; and Clyde B. Tryon, 


For publications, standardizing on a good display type such 

as a modern sans-serif may be advisable. But for the bulk of 

direct mail pieces and newspaper and magazine advertisements, 
where variety is a determining factor in the struggle for 
attention and action, have mercy on the poor overworked 


sans-serifs . . make use of some of the many other excel- 
lent, attractive, legible, and effective display 
types available today. Shown are only a few 
of the type designs at your command. 
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WHITE LINEN 

We have been trying in vain to locate 
a source of fine white linen, like the 
sample enclosed, which is satisfactory. 
Could you tell us where we can pur- 
chase this material? 

It is like the Holland cloth, a fine 
linen, used in bookbinders’ tape. 
You can get information in detail 
from webbing manufacturers. 


POSITIONING THE CROSS BAR 

To settle an argument: A rough sketch 
is enclosed of a cylinder press chase 
laying on the bed of the press. Our 
question: If you were making up a form 
and could use only one reenforcing bar, 
which would be better, the cross bar A, 
parallel to the bed bearers; or cross bar 
B, parallel to the journal of the cylin- 
der? Take into consideration square- 
ness and the better lockup. 

The squareness or rectangularity 
starts in the form and its units; 
cross bars and chases are devices 
to hold it. The better lockup would 
be obtained (if all other conditions 
were ideal or nearly so) with the 
cross bar parallel to the cylinder 
journal to resist the rolling action 
of the cylinder against the grip of 
the quoins driving units of form 
toward the cross bar. 


HOLLOW-DIE DIE CUTTING 

We noted in a recent issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER that the hollow-die sys- 
tem of die cutting has revolutionized die 
cutting. Ours is a small plant but we do 
considerable die cutting, mostly cartons. 
We are planning on buying equipment 
to make our own dies so we would like 
to know about the new system and 
whether it would be suitable for us. 
Where can we get additional informa- 
tion on necessary equipment and prices? 

The hollow-die is immeasurably 
faster than the old high-die when 
used on a hollow-die die cutter. The 
combination of hollow-die and hol- 
low-die machine yields a production 
Of 300,000 labels per hour and is 
fastest also on cards. Cards and 
booklets may also be round-cor- 
nered. Hollow-dies may be used on 
the old high-die machines but this 
Set-up is slower. 


™ PRESSROOM 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


INKS FOR CELLULOSE TISSUES 

Have you any information on the ink 
to be used for the printing of cellulose 
tissue? We have tried several inks and 
treatments with very poor results. 

A special ink is used to print on 
this material. The best way is to 
send a sample of the tissue to the 
inkmaker, since the moisture-proof 
variety requires an ink different 
than the regular, and tell him what 
press is to be used. This ink should 
be used straight from the can. A 
hard packing is necessary for a good 
print and no more squeeze than 
needed should be used. 


PRINTING ON ACETATE 

We have a customer that wants us to 
print on acetate. I would like to know 
more about this subject. 

If the acetate is comparatively 
thin, like moisture-proof cellulose 
tissues, you would follow the same 
makeready procedure as when 
printing on 100 per cent rag bond 
paper, that is, a hard makeready. 
You should use the special ink made 
for acetate. If you have a spray gun, 
it may be used to cope with offset. 
Otherwise, if the margins permit, 
the printed sheets may be laid out 
shinglewise or dovetailed. Lacking 
such margins, you may have to in- 
terleave with slipsheets. Form may 
be metal or rubber. 

If the acetate is comparatively 
thick, like heavy celluloid or glass, 
you should proceed as when print- 
ing on sheet metal. You may print 
with light impression from a rub- 
ber form or may print from a regu- 
lar metal typographic form by care- 
fully justifying the form so that it 
may be locked up with the fingers 
or at most a slight turn of the quoin 
key. A sheet of thin chipboard is 
placed behind the form. When the 
form comes into contact with the 
hard sheet at impression after a 
regular makeready, the units of the 
form sink a bit into the chipboard 
and so the unevenness of the form 
is compensated for to obtain a par- 
allel contact of form and acetate. A 
special ink is used. 


OFFSET PROOF PRESS 

Recently mention was made of an 
offset proof press. I should greatly ap- 
preciate information about this kind of 
press. 

Besides its primary use as a proof 
press in offset-lith process, the off- 
set proof press is widely used to 
print on sheets of hard materials 
like sheets of all metals, glass, very 
thick plastics, and so on. Via the 
regular offset rubber blanket, forms 
(in the positive, either letterpress or 
lithographic) may be printed on 
such thick sheets in the positive. 

It is possible to print on all these 
thick sheets, except those of glass, 
on platen presses from either metal 
or rubber forms. For glass, sponge 
rubber is carried behind the rubber 
form and on the platen. The offset 
proof press can print from the 
larger form. It is available in either 
hand or power model. 


LAYOUTS FOR BOOK FOLDING 

I am working for a large book print- 
ing company in their pressroom. Impo- 
sition is up to the pressmen. I have a 
hard time with it. We use forms such as 
double sixteens, work and turn, also 
thirty-two pages and back on perfectors, 
called straight “quads.” The larger forms 
on the perfecting presses come sixty- 
four pages and back, called “insert 
quads.” I have seen layouts of these 
forms printed such as this. 

& 312 1 16 

8 9 4 13 

7 10 3 14 

6 ft1 2 15 

Grippers 

Will you see if you can locate something 
like this for me or furnish what infor- 
mation you can? 

Cheer up. Don’t let imposition get 
you down. It is a science that at first 
seems difficult but is simple enough 
when mastered. The manufacturers 
of the folding machines used in your 
pressroom can supply layouts. In 
addition you may get the book “The 
Science of Imposition,” by Reed. In 
it you will learn the laws governing 
imposition, a careful study of which 
will fortify you against any problem 
in this field. 
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LEAD FOIL BOTTLE CAPS 

We are sending you a sample lead 
capsule, gold-bronze finish, which has 
been printed and embossed. Since we 
are contemplating manufacturing these 
caps we are hoping that you may be 
able to supply us with the necessary 
information as to how the printing and 
embossing is done or refer us to the 
manufacturers of this equipment. 

While the sample capsule was pro- 
duced in Brazil, the two largest pro- 
ducers of colored one-side lead foil 
are located in the United States. 
You will probably find it more eco- 
nomical to buy such material from 
one of the two. Printing may be done 
by letterpress, offset, or gravure. 
Machines are available for printing 
and embossing in a single operation. 
The two producers of colored lead 
foil can supply you with information 
in detail about decoration and bottle 


capping. 


JOB TO BE HANDLED WITH CARE 

Would you do me a favor? The en- 
closed booklet is one of our products 
and sells very successfully. However, 
we have never solved the production 
problem and have almost come to the 
conclusion that we will have to discon- 
tinue attempting to produce this item. 
The trouble is in the lineup of the 
columns and pages. It is apparently 
a matter of accuracy in pen ruling and 
printing and even more a problem in 
trimming and binding. Our question 
is this: Do you know of any printer 
who, because of a specialized experience, 
might be able to handle this job for us? 
The quantities would run from 25,000 
to 50,000. If you have any ideas on this 
subject, you may be sure we will ap- 
preciate hearing them. 

In all the larger cities there are 
printing firms which produce pen 
ruled jobs in the form of printed 
stationery and blank books, many 
of whom can undertake this job, 
exacting though it is. If reference 
to the advertising section of the 
telephone directory does not supply 
a name, you can undoubtedly get it 
from the local employing printers’ 
associations or from supply houses 
who know the specialty printers and 
their capabilities. If you have not 
already done so, it will be helpful to 
have plates made of the type forms. 
That will make register less diffi- 
cult as far as the type is concerned 
and should establish a stable basis 
for pen ruling in register, not too 
difficult. The crux of the problem 
lies in the cutting, jogging, and die 
cutting. 

You may have cutting guides for 
the paper cutting placed in the 
printing plates and the best avail- 
able means of die cutting is from 
hollow dies on hollow-die die cutting 
machines. This method has ade- 
quately demonstrated its value. 
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~FROM A LAYMAN’'S VIEWPOINT—TYPE 


By GILBERT P. FARRAR 
Typographic Consultant 


EXPERT LOOKS AT LABELS 


@ For more years than I wish to ad- 
mit, I have been an ardent label 
fan. My family heckles me about 
my habit of examining minutely 
every label that comes within the 
range of my eyes. Quite often I am 
roundly kidded in restaurants be- 
cause I must read every word on 
every label of every condiment bot- 
tle I encounter. 

During many years as typographic 
counselor, I have had numerous as- 
signments to design or collaborate 
in the design of various kinds of la- 
bels. I have usually had more trou- 
ble satisfying myself about a label 
than I have had in satisfying the 
client. 


A warm cocoa color and black are used on 
Container Corporation of America label at top. 
Below it is smaller label of St. Louis Union Sta- 
tion. Background of upper portion is yellow. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company circle label to 
right has ‘“‘The Lakeside Press’’ in reverse white 
against red; outer circle is black on white. A 
blue square enhances the label of Craftsman 
Type, Chicago, with firm name in reverse against 
sweep of black. Large label of L. H. Jenkins, 
Incorporated, Richmond, Virginia, also uses re- 
verse printing, red on white. At bottom is label 
of Hollenbeck Press, Indianapolis. It is black 
and a subdued orange against white background 








Iam convinced that there are only 
two kinds of users of labels. There is 
one group which wishes to say too 
much on a label, and there is an- 
other group which considers labels 
too lightly and does not get enough 
on a label—or they get it on without 
vitality. 

I may be wrong, but it has always 
been my contention that the neces- 
sary amount of selling on a label 
should be inversely proportionate to 
the amount of local and national 
advertising done by the maker of 
the merchandise. 

If the merchandise is heavily ad- 
vertised both locally and nationally, 
the label becomes simply a point-of- 
sale contact closer. Such labels can 
be much simpler and usually more 
attractive. They are just the follow- 
through in the sales campaign. 
Their main job is to be associated in 
design and typography with the ad- 
vertising campaign. Quite often the 
label is designed first and the ad- 
vertising campaign tied in with the 
design of the label. 


When a package of merchandise 
is put on the dealer’s shelf without 
much local advertising—when the 
package must sell itself—then the 
label has two jobs; first to get the 
eye, and second to get the money. 

How to do this? I don’t have any 
ready-made formula. The standard 
routine is to get specific facts about 
the merchandise and then marshal 
the known facts about the market, 
especially the competition in this 
market. The object is to out-smart 
the eye-appeal of competing prod- 
ucts on the same shelf. No small 
chore, but that’s the job that the 
label should do. 

On the other hand, shipping la- 
bels pose quite a different problem. 
When a person gets a package of 
merchandise from a store, factory, 
or Office, such merchandise—in most 
cases—has been sold before it ar- 
rives. So, the recipient wants to 
know: Who is it from? or, What is 
it? Therefore, the job of the de- 
signer of a shipping label is to 
present the WHO and WHAT infor- 
mation in a simple, attractive, and 
distinctive manner. 

Most shipping labels must carry 
the WHO, WHERE, and WHAT in- 
formation, plus the notice to the 
postmaster about the return post- 
age guarantee, et cetera. Many la- 
bels carry admonition about han- 
dling the package carefully. Some 
labels have blank space for custom- 
er’s order number, department, and 
how shipped. When the kind of busi- 
ness is stated in the name of the 
firm, the label can be very simple 
indeed. 


Use Even-Toned Type Faces 


Firms which ship both solid and 
fragile merchandise often use one 
general label for both kinds of 
goods. On the packages having frag- 
ile contents they simply add an- 
other label—a more excited and a 
usually larger label which may say 
something such as “FRAGILE— 
Please Do Not Drop.” 

The sans-serif and the square- 
serifed types lead the Hit Parade of 
type faces for labels. Four out of five 
labels use one or the other of these 
two type families. The preference 
for these even-toned type faces can 
be accounted for by the fact that so 
many users of labels prefer the 


“white type”—reverse plate of the 
type proof-effect. 

Some types have one very thin line 
and one heavy line to form each let- 
ter. When such types are used in re- 
verse—white on black (or color) the 
thin lines sometimes get lost and 
the effect is not so pleasing or legi- 
ble. It is not advisable to use this 
style of type when you wish to have 
a white on black (or some color) ef- 
fect. Even when you use the sans- 
serif and the square-serifed types 
for such reverse engravings, do not 
plan to put very small sizes of type 
in reverse. The smaller sizes read 
best when they are printed black 
(or some strong color) on white. 


Make Label Mean Something 


A fallacy which often prevails 
when a label design is ordered is 
that hand-drawn letters are better 
than type. This assumption is true 
with but one label out of many. Un- 
less you can afford the finest letter- 
ing you had better select some type 
face. There are many decorative 
type faces that are much better 
than just run-of-the-mill hand let- 
tering. When you must express a 
very distinctive quality on a label, 
have the line drawn by a good let- 
tering artist. 

Be sure that whatever design is 
used has some significance. I once 
observed a label for an auto supply 
company which had a border com- 
posed entirely of open books. Dif- 
ferent, yes, but it didn’t mean a 
thing. 

These observations on labels are 
summed up with what I consider the 
best advice in my book: 

1. Make something dominant on 
every label—preferably the name of 
the firm or its products. 

2. Use type families such as the 
sans-serif or the square-serifed. 
Consider the “white-type” reverse 
engraving idea. 

3. Use plain rules or some signifi- 
cant design if you must have a bor- 
der. 

4. Don’t say too much on a label. 
Hit hard and quick. 

5. Keep it clean, but make sure 
that your label has some red blood 
in it (even though printed in black 
ink). 

6. Get life and vitality, plus sim- 
plicity, clarity, and distinction. 


































By FORREST RUNDELL 


@ As WE promised last month this 
article will be devoted to a problem 
that plagues salesmen in general 
and new salesmen in particular. 
How can you get the buyer to come 
out and talk with you? (Or to invite 
you into his office to talk with him?) 
It is a problem that can be plenty 
tough for even the best salesmen. 

Obviously the first step is to make 
sure that you know with whom you 
want to talk. Without this knowl- 
edge you may waste time on the 
wrong person. However, finding out 
who buys the printing is anything 
but easy at times. He may be the 
general purchasing agent or he may 
be a department head. Sometimes 
the salesman must get acquainted 
with both. The buyer may be the 
advertising manager, or, if the de- 
partment is large, he may be the 
production manager. Sometimes the 
sales promotion manager is the man 
to see. Different kinds of printing 
may be bought by different people. 
Often the supply department is a 
source of orders. 

Whatever the situation, the sales- 
man must find out the name of his 
prospect. If the firm is one with 
which his plant has had previous 
experience there will undoubtedly 
be records to help him. The owner 
or some other salesman may be able 
to give him the whole story. This 
source of information failing, the 
old reliable method of finding out is 
to call on the prospect and ask the 
receptionist. Make it clear to her 
just what you are selling and she 
will usually direct you to the proper 
person. Once you have a chance to 
talk to him it will generally be pos- 
sible to verify her information. A 
few honest and _ straightforward 
questions will give you the informa- 
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tion you need. But don’t concen- 
trate your selling efforts on that 
person until you are sure he is the 
one who would buy your printing. 

Important: Get the exact spelling 
of his full name. You will need to 
write him and to send him mailings 
from time to time. Nothing creates 
a more irritating impression than a 
misspelled name. 

Having found out the buyer’s 
name the next problem is to get him 
to talk with you. Consider for a 
moment his side of the picture. He 
undoubtedly is busy. He has good 
sources of supply for his printing 
now. He may be on very good terms 
with his printer. He knows, too, 
that grade for grade, there is little 
difference between printers. Fur- 
thermore, he hates to take the time 
and trouble necessary to break in a 
new printer. And there is also the 
factor that his present printer has 
many of his forms standing. 

Moreover, if he is in a large city 
and handles a lot of printing he will 
have a continuous stream of sales- 
men clamoring for interviews. One 
buyer in New York City told the 
writer that in the course of twenty 
years he had been called on by the 
representatives of more than four 
thousand different printers. Add re- 
peat calls to figures like this and 
you can see that in self-protection 
the buyer must limit the number of 
salesmen he interviews. He can only 
see the salesmen he thinks have 
something of value to offer him. 

So, before the new salesman pre- 
sents his card to the receptionist he 
should ask himself: “Will it be 
worth this buyer’s while to take 
time to talk to me?” Unless he can 
honestly answer “Yes” he is not 
likely to get the buyer to talk to him 
more than once. Some buyers will 
talk to a salesman on his first call 
to see what he is like but will not see 
him a second time unless he has 
made a favorable impression on the 
first interview. 

Angling for interviews is like fish- 
ing for fish. Bait is needed. One of 
our best known advertising men 
started his career as a printing 
broker. This brought him face to 
face with the problem of getting in- 
terviews. His solution was to buy a 
quantity of different kinds of small 
but useful gadgets. Every time he 
secured an interview he gave the 
buyer one of the gadgets. And when 
they found out that this particular 
salesman always had some little gift 
for them the buyers were ready to 
come out and talk. 

However, buyers are also inter- 
ested in other things besides gadg- 
ets. It is their job to buy the best 
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value at the best price. It is also 
their job to know the best sources 
of supply. Any source of supply 
which promises better service or an 
improved product is of interest to 
them. Consequently any salesman 
who can get the impression through 
to the buyer that he has something 
better than average to offer can be 
sure of a hearing. 

Some of the kinds of bait which 
will bring any buyer out to see the 
salesman are: 

Work done by a new process. It is 
not often that a salesman can offer 
such an attraction but it will inter- 
est the most hard-boiled buyer. 

Printing done with new equip- 
ment which promises better work 
for the price or a lower price for the 
quality of work he buys also will 
attract him. 

In these times a statement that 
you have a large quantity of coated 
paper on hand and also the press 
time and the capacity to print it 
promptly will bring almost any 
buyer on the run. 


Beta 


Perhaps it is because salesmen are cap- 
able of such heights of enthusiasm that 
they are prone to plunges into depths of 
self-pity. One sales manager recently sug- 
gested to one of his men who was down in 
the dumps that he ask himself the follow- 
ing questions: 


Am I paid fairly for what I do? 

Do I know enough about the company and 
the business in general? 

Am I interested in this line or should I 
change? 

Do I use all the company offers in the way 
of sales aids? 

Do I knock the company I work for? 

Do I see enough prospects? 

Have I a good and interesting sales story? 
Would it sell me? 

Am I seeing the right people? 

Do I depress people or cheer them up? 
Have I personal handicaps—bad breath, 
untidiness, rudeness? 

Do I handle my personal affairs well? 
What is my biggest asset? My biggest 
liability? 

If I were manager would I hire myself? 
What do I need to hold a better job? 

Do I resent friendly criticism? 

How often do I work out original business 
ideas? 

Do I talk too long? 

When and where am I really happy? 
What would it take to make me do better? 
What will I be doing five years from now? 





House magazine of York Composition Company, 
York, Pennsylvania 
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A new idea to improve the sales 
value of his printing will interest an 
advertising or sales promotion man- 
ager. It probably will not attract a 
general purchasing agent although 
he may send you to someone else in 
the organization. On the other hand 
it emphatically would not be a good 
approach to the production depart- 
ment of an advertising agency. 

An introduction from a mutual 
friend in the graphic arts will get 
you a first interview in practically 
every case. A salesman for a paper 
house or some photoengraver who 
knows you and your plant can give 
you such an introduction. But be 
careful that you do not let your 
friend down. Live up to the recom- 
mendation he gives you and you 
will soon have a new account. 

If you are dealing with a buyer 
who is known to buy on price alone 
and are looking for that type of 
business (we hope you are not) it 
is easy to get a chance to bid. Bring 
samples of the work you have done 
in the class of the printing he buys 
and have a good explanation of the 


A NATIVE of Macon, Georgia, B. Wal- 
ter Radcliffe began his graphic arts 
Career as a “comp” for the J. W. 
Burke Company in his home town. 
Within six years he was manager 
of the printing department and 
head of the advertising division of 
the company. 

In 1921 the lure of the big city 
enticed him to New York City, the 
advertising agency business, and 
eventually the position of advertis- 


reason you think your price will be 
low. If the reception girl does not 
get your story through in a way that 
impresses him enough to give you 
an interview, write it to him. Then 
follow the letter with another per- 
sonal call the next day. Don’t give 
him time to forget the letter. 

There are numerous other ways of 
getting an interview. None of them 
will produce the effect you want, 
however, unless you leave the buyer 
with a feeling that he has learned 
something to his advantage. Plan to 
offer full value to him. 

One word of warning. Beware of 
tricks. Don’t leave the buyer feeling 
that you have taken him in. If you 
do he will be likely to doubt every- 
thing you have said. 

Here is a story from life which 
shows how an approach and inter- 
view can be bungled. One day this 
week our telephone operator sent 
through word that a Mr. X wanted 
to see me but was not quite sure that 
I would remember him. The writer 
always sees anybody with something 
to sell so Mr. X was invited in. It 
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“PROFIT SQUEEZE,” the leading 


article in our August issue, is the text 
of an address by G. S. Dively, vice- 
president and general manager of Har- 
ris-Seybold Company. It was given 
before the St. Louis Advertising Club, 
the Junior Advertising Club, and the 
Associated Printers and Lithographers 
of St. Louis. 
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took less than a minute for me to 
be sure that we had not met before 
and that Mr. X knew we had not. 
He had a good sales story about his 
ability as an: artist but the writer 
could not help doubting it. He had 
lied on his approach; why wouldn’t 
he lie about his ability? 

Nor was this his only mistake. 
About the fourth sentence he said 
that he had been sent by a mutual 
friend. Had he said this at first he 
would have been off to a better start 
as this friend is a man in whose 
judgment the writer has the utmost 


IN A SERIES OF TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 


B. Waller Radcliffe 


ing manager of the Watermann Pen 
Company. 

In 1925 he became associated with 
the Intertype Corporation as adver- 
tising manager, director of typog- 
raphy, and manager of the specimen 
printing department. He served in 
this capacity until his recent re- 
tirement in order (as Mr. Radcliffe 
puts it) to devote his entire time to 
doing nothing and hoping to ex- 
tract as much fun from it as he did 
from previous activities. 

These “activities” included taking 
part in the trade activities in New 
York City, and being a member of 
the New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, the Graphic Arts 
Square Club, and the Advertising 
Club. 

Mr. Radcliffe’s excellent typog- 
raphy is nationally known. Exam- 
ples of his work have been published 
in trade publications and text books. 
Many of his designs have been re- 
produced in the pages of THE INLAND 


Almost thirty years ago this Radcliffe cover was first-prize winner in an I-P cover contest. Al- 
though not in pace with present modernism, it is even today good formal typographical design 
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PRINTER, including the prize-win- 
ning cover shown on this page. Re- 
viewing some of his early efforts, 
THE INLAND PRINTER commented: 
“Mr. Radcliffe’s work stands out 
among the best in the art and prac- 
tice of type display; it serves as an 
inspiration and a guidance for 
others in the craft.” 
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confidence. Furthermore the writer 
knew that his friend would not have 
sent the artist to him unless the lat- 
ter knew his business. Sure enough, 
a telephone call the following day 
brought the information that Mr. X 
was tops in his line. It also brought 
the information that he was no ball 
of fire on the kind of work he was 
trying to sell. Probably he thought 
that kind of work would be of more 
interest than his own specialty. 











If he had given our friend’s name 
to the telephone girl he would have 
had his interview. Furthermore, if 
he had explained his specialty and 
shown samples he would have been 
introduced to several other people 
in the office who buy artwork. All 
that his maneuvering got him was 
a muffed opportunity to establish 
himself in a strong position. 

Use your ingenuity on difficult 
cases but always be truthful. Re- 





member the buyer is interested :n 
his own troubles, not yours. Offer 
him a way to solve some of his 
printing problems and he will want 
you to tell him more. 





Details often kill initiative, but 
there have been few successful men 
who weren’t good at details. Don’t 
ignore details. Lick them.— William 
B. Given, Jr. 














Press adjustment for good register 








In checking up a printing press for 
register, a pressman should know all the 
| parts of the press that are important to 
good register. A press that has seen 
service needs more attention in this 
way than a new one. Starting at the 
cylinder we check grippers for spring 
| tension. If you can open grippers with 
the hand by taking hold of gripper 
tumbler then it is obvious that you 
need more tension on spring. You 
should not be able to open grippers at 
this point without some extra effort. 
There should be enough strength in 
spring to hold stock in place without 
slipping out at each impression. 

In adjusting grippers on cylinder the 
regular height of packing should be un- 
der grippers; this should keep them in 

proper position for good register. 
Loosen all grippers on the rod, then 
check tumbler for position on tumbler 
rest. It should be down against the 
stud, starting from the center of press 
adjusting grippers both ways toward 
outer ends until all are down on pack- 
ing so that all grippers have the same 
tension on stock. Place a strip of paper 
under each gripper and after setting 
them test each individual gripper for 
strength so that all have the same 
tension. If grippers are worn, place a 
strip of emery cloth under each gripper. 
Good register can be obtained by this 
method. 

The tumbler and tumbler pin should 
be free of each other at the point when 
grippers are closed down on the stock. 
There must not be any interference at 
this point of gripper action. Grippers 
should rest on cylinder packing when 
properly set with a full bite or hold on 
| stock. You find them holding stock at 
the outer edge, and then again the in- 
side part is doing all the work; either 
case is not so good. Shape them so that 
you get a full hold with that part, that 
is, on the packing. Shooflies should be 
set so you get good service when sheet 
is delivered to stripper fingers and set 
down on packing with no interference 
with stock or grippers. Tumbler and 
tumbler pin should not be worn to any 
great degree as gripper action must be 
smooth and even. Cylinder should 
raise to the proper height after each 
impression at both ends. 

There should be no side play in 
cylinder. Cylinder should ride bearers. 











By Joseph Kovec 


Bearers should be in place and always 
clean (free from dirt and grease) and 
tight. They get loose sometimes and a 
slur will appear on the printed sheet. 

Raise board to proper height by plac- 
ing straight edge on board toward the 
cylinder, have end of straight edge out 
on cylinder at the point where the 
guides are, and adjust board on each 
end so that there is a straight line to the 
point of guides. This should be the 
proper place for feed board at all times; 
no side play in board. Guide rests must 
be set to allow stock to pass under 
without smearing the printed sheet— 
no more no less. 

Guides should raise just fast enough 
to let stock through without nicking it. 
To raise too soon or too late is bad for 
register in either case. Guides should 
not bend guide rest or lay too heavily 
on same. Guide sheet guards should be 
set down close to stock; less margin 
here the better. When guides raise they 
should not move stock. See that it 
stays put, the shape and condition de- 
pends a whole lot on this so be par- 
ticular at this point. Sheet holders 
must not drag on stock; they can be 
timed to raise when gripper has hold 
of sheet. Also keep them in shape and 
position on board. To do proper work 
they can be set to hold sheet at guide 
so there is no possible chance of moving 
until gripper has closed on the sheet. 

To set brush have cylinder down on 
impression. Set brush up snug to keep 
sheet in contact with cylinder. Bands 
should not be up too tight as they mar 
and sometimes make streaks on high 
grade enamel. Set them close enough 
to let the sheet pass through without 
marking it. 

See that the gibs make contact to 
the ways, using a thickness gauge to 
feel out for play. You may find plenty 
here on most any press and this 1s an 
important spot when good register is 
required. In adjusting these parts, run 
bed of press about center of frame and 
set gibs up snugly on all four sides. 
Keep well oiled at all times. This should 
keep bed running in straight line when 
in motion. No side or end play in bed 





movement should be allowed. Register 
rack should be up and in place to get 
good register. No matter what adjust- 
ments you may have overhead or be- 
low, if the rack is set wrong you won't 
get register. 

In adjusting rack to segment, loosen | 
both bolts on rack slightly—just enough | 
so that you cannot move it by hand but 
loose enough so that it will mesh with 
the segment when bed is in motion. 
Now with trip up run press around a 
few times, then tighten bolts well. Now 
paint segment with some red or yellow | 
and let press run to see if rack and 
segment have good contact. If not, | 
place a shim between rack and rest to | 
raise rack up a little bit to get better 
contact. Care must be taken not to get 
rack out of position or too much shim 
between or you may break the rack. 
Mark position of rack before you loosen 
bolts. Bed bearers should be .918 high 
so that you can keep proper travel of 
cylinder and bed and less wear on form. 
See that bearers are tight on bed as 
they come loose sometimes. Keep them 
clean and free from dirt; this also ap- 
plies to rims. 

Frame and shoe beneath the bed 
may be checked for worn plates. They 
get a lot of abuse in time and will 
wear fast if not kept well oiled. In case 
they are worn and humpy they should 
be replaced as you will not get good 
register. This may be caused from vi- 
bration at this point of contact of bed 
and cylinder. The roller on bed motion 
gear should be round and not worn 
lop-sided or it will not give even push 
on carriage when contact is made. 

Air chamber and cushion head should 
be adjusted so that you get no vibration 
when press goes over center or either 
end. In adjusting cushion head take 
head off frame and place in chamber 
with your hand and feel out for play 
if loose. You can spread it a bit more 
for better contact; try all four cushion 
heads out in this manner. There should 
not be any vibration in press to cause 
sheet or stock to creep away from 
guides. Speed of press should not vary, 
as slow and then fast will not help 
register. In this case when running 
press on register work, try and main- 
tain same speed throughout run and 
the less vibration your press has the 
better your register. 
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“THE MERRY WIVES 
OF WINDSOR” 











HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE 





Week of September 9, 1946 























By Cflenn ). Chaich 


¥%& About the only commendable feature of the original 
program cover, above, is that all the units have been 
corralled within the confines of the page (although the 
title of the play did almost escape at the extreme top of 
the design). Meaningless groups of parallel rules set at 
right angles are evidently a device intended to “kill” 
the large amount of white space on the page. Three 
different kinds of type (one a modern flat-serif), and 
two different styles of rules further disintegrate a layout 
which seems to be falling apart. “Ye olde tyme flavour” 





PROGRAQME 
“Che 

Merry Dives 

Of Windsor” 


HIS MAJESCY'S GHEAGRE 


Week of September Ith, L946 





is pleasingly imparted to the reset design by the use 
of a type face which simulates a letter such as might 
have been drawn by a scribe, with a broad quill, cen- 
turies ago. And the white space on the page, instead of 
being “killed,” has been dealt with as an asset and 
used to advantage in setting off the blocks of type. 
The rules, while plain and unobtrusive, add a slightly 
decorative touch and serve to set the title of the play 
apart from the balance of the copy, while still retaining 
unity in the design. 














THE PROOFRGOM 


The editor of this department welcomes proofreading questions to be 
eeees?e@ answered in this column, but personal replies cannot be made by mail ee ee ee ee 





HE PUT WIRE ON HIMSELF 

I was writing to a friend, another 
proofreader, and was telling him about 
my adventures in fixing up a home in 
the sub-suburbs. We were plagued by 
rabbits; they raised so much hell in the 
garden, we couldn’t raise any beans. We 
put up a fence of heavy wire, of two- 
inch mesh. I could not believe it unless 
I had seen it, but honest to goodness, 
the baby rabbits went through that wire. 
So I got some wire of finer mesh, and 
put a strip of it over the lower part of 
the original fence. And I wrote my 
friend that “I put the wire on, myself.” 
And he wrote back, joshing me about 
“putting wire on myself.” Was that a 
good joke? 

A joke, like a slam of the pitched 
ball in a baseball game, is not good 
unless it is fair. Your friend hit it 
foul. He deliberately and mischie- 
vously overlooked your comma after 
“on”—“I put the wire on, myself.” 
That comma made the sentence 
fairly equivalent to saying “I myself 
put the wire on.” The moral is, 
Don’t write letters to proofreaders. 
Some of us are no better than rab- 
bits in the garden of grammar, 
passing up the weeds and nibbling 
the sass. 





GRASS-ROOTS EDITING 

Copy, “keeping up with the Jonses,” 
was set and not queried. Copy, “Some in 
and have a glass of something,” was set 
by operator and queried by the printer’s 
reader to the editor’s reader. Good work 
all around? 

No. Both look bad for the author 
and for the copy editor. On the first, 
the printer’s reader should, I think, 
have corrected to “the Joneses,” 
with a marginal note calling atten- 
tion to the change from copy. On 
the second, I think he could have 
made the correction without com- 
ment—though a marginal note here, 
too, would have made it safer for 
him. (I personally hate to work for 
safety, same as I would hate boot- 
licking for more pay.) The editorial 
pretense of perfection is a silly busi- 
ness. Absolute banning of anything 
that resembles editing, as it applies 
co a skillful, ever alert proofreader, 
is wasteful and costly. If the reader 
did actually err, going too far in 
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mistaken zeal, it would be up to the 
publisher’s editorial staff to catch 
him and give him what for. I would 
like to have operator and proof- 
reader given more opportunity— 
with corresponding increase in re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps it just can’t be, 
but—I sure would like to see it tried. 


BRITISH OR YANK? 

What is this about etymology and 
pronunciation in division of words? 

It sounds tough, but is simple. 
Etymology: geo-graphy, separating 
the original Greek roots meaning 
“earth” and “writing.” Pronuncia- 
tion: ge-og’ ra-phy. The former is 
British style, the latter is American. 


Look, No Windows! 




















A printing plant without windows is 
the new home of Whiting Press, Incor- 
porated, of Rochester, Minnesota. 

Absolute color control in process 
printing is the aim of this progressive 
graphic arts organization. The first step 
toward this objective is the windowless 
plant pictured here. Year ‘round air 
conditioning holds temperatures within 
a range of three degrees and relative 
humidity to a variance of less than 
four per cent. 

A second step toward absolute color 
control is in preparation, and is a 
method of determining copy color in 
terms of wave lengths of light by tak- 
ing spectrum grating readings from a 
spectroscope. Precision will be insured 
by comparing the readings on the 
original copy with those on the finished 
printed reproductions. 
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UNACADEMIC, THAT'S US! 

I have just reached the bottom of 
page 61 in the June number, and I 
wonder why you took so unacademic an 
attitude on “whoever.” Just why does 
“whoever” serve as object of the prepo- 
sition “to”? Is not the object of “to” 
“whoever is interested in the subject”? 
It would be interesting to read your ex- 
planation of how “whoever” is at the 
same time the subject of “is” and the 
object of “to.” 

Well, the simple (and inescap- 
able) fact is that “whoever,” in such 
a situation, does have two jobs to do 
—and does them neatly. The diffi- 
culty is in reducing the situation to 
a grammatical formula; it’s fairly 
comparable to a fielder’s choice in 
baseball. To me, making a clause 
the object of a preposition seems 
like grammatical dodgery, academic 
double talk. It’s slithery, like the 
young and venturesome miss who 
said she was home early, at a quar- 
ter of eight—“for a quarter of eight 
is two.” One of the things I trust 
Proofroom is not—because it does 
not want to be—is academic. (In- 
cidentally, I do not think “explana- 
tion of how” is summa cum laude 
English.) 


THE BECAUSENESS OF THINGS 

Taken all by itself, the sentence “This 
will not happen because I am on the 
job” is bad. I had it on a proof. 

It’s a wow of wooziness. It is com- 
pletely ambiguous. Without context, 
it seems to mean “This won’t hap- 
pen, and the reason is the fact-that 
I am on the job.” But it might 
mean, “If this happens, it won’t be 
due to the fact that I am on the 
job.” In business correspondence or 
in military communications,. this 
would leave everybody groping in a 
twilight zone. 


TOO EASY! 

I don’t suppose this one will stick 
you, but I am curious to see how you 
will handle it: “Simple enough so 
that it can be easily taken apart and 
reassembled.” 

Cinch! “So simple that it can be 
.. .’ The sentence as given is a 
good sample of bad workmanship. 
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"ONLY A PROOFREADER"! 

I am only a proofreader, but I some- 
times wonder about things that seem to 
be regarded as strictly the editor’s con- 
cern, and “none of my business.” But I 
can’t help wondering, sometimes, about 
the writing and editing end of it. For 
instance, what about a sentence that 
starts like this: “There are more than 
one reasons why .. .” 

Probably if the word “one” had 
not poked itself into the picture, you 
would not have been fussed about it. 
“There are reasons why” is okay; 
and that’s the backbone of the sen- 
tence. “There is one reason why” 
would be simply unchallengeable, of 
course. “More than one” is also un- 
challengeably plural. Yet there is 
something of a twilight zone in the 
expression as it stands, and some 
folks would question it, just as you 
do. It seems to reduce to this: that 
a sentence can be grammatically 
correct, and still irritate the (so to 
speak) colloquial nerve. On the 
other hand, it would also be gram- 
matically correct to say “There are 
more than one reason why”; that 
way of putting it would call on the 
reader to supply “reasons,” plural, 
after “there are,’ making it read 
“There are more (reasons) than one 


reason why .. .” This is just one 
of those things that each writer or 
speaker has to work out for him- 
self, regardless of what some rule- 
maker may have to say about it. In 
a word, you take it or you leave it. 


WHOPPEROOSKO, SAYS HE! 

Your coined word “whopperoosko”’ is 
a pip! I have already added it to my 
vocabulary. 

And here was I, worrying because 
I had been so childishly cheap! 


OVERLOADED 
What would you do with this head? 
DO’S AND DON’T’S 
FOR A SAFE FOURTH 

And, b’ gosh, I don’t know what to do 
about my question mark! I'll just drop 
one in right here— — ? 

And now, tip me off and call me a foul 
ball, I’m short a period, so I’ll just give 
with two, and here they are. . 

You enjoy life, don’t you? It’s a 
gift; guard it. Passing up your in- 
teresting and amusing problems of 
punctuation, let’s clamp down on 
that “don’t’s.” The solution is, Let 
common sense prevail over strict 
rule, ard discard the second apos- 
trophe. Make it “do’s and don’ts.” 
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““Oopsy! = Sorry!’’ 








CHAUCER'S ENGLISH 

Who says proofreaders lead a dull 
life? On a proof of a Chaucer text I 
came upon this, referring to the crea- 
tion of the first “womman”: God “made 
her nat of the heved of Adam.” I know 
those Middle English spellings are that 
“funny,” but the “v’” in the word for 
“head” jolted me. I spoke of it to our 
head reader, and he said “head” and 
“heaven” are cognate words. Pretending, 
with delicate air of respect due to higher 
rank, to accept the ruling, I made a 
mental reservation. I respectfully refer 
the whole matter of my friend’s etymol- 
ogy to you, and will accept your ruling 
without reservations. 

Well, feller, I appreciate your con- 
fidence and am only sorry to feel 
that it is so far from being fully 
deserved. I did, a lot of years ago, 
study Middle English and Middle 
High German, with a slant of Com- 
parative Philology. As I remember 
it, all these matters hinge on the 
Gothic. Both the words cited look 
much alike in Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English, but Webster says 
“head” is haubith, in the Gothic, 
and “heaven” is himins (compare 
German “haupt” and “himmel”). I 
think it is a rosily romantic etymol- 
ogy that makes them cognate; in 
fact, I imagine your friend picked 
up the idea via the pulpit. Theology 
and etymology are both good things, 
but they are different things. 


A TOUGH NUT TO CRACK 

Did the New York Times say what it 
meant to say when it did say “a survey 
of typical institutions conducted by the 
Times? 

Dear sir (or madam), you know 
as well as I do that the expression 
could be criticized as possibly am- 
biguous (the Times conducted the 
survey, it did not conduct the insti- 
tutions) ; and you know too that the 
meaning is unmistakable. Perhaps 
there just wasn’t time to rephrase 
the thing. I can almost match this 
one with another from my own col- 
lection of clippings: “His chances of 
obtaining the nomination are rated 
at zero by political observers.” This 
is not ambiguous, but it is awkward. 
A change to the active would have 
improved it: “Political observers are 
rating his chances at zero.” 


IT'S A TWISTER! 

Here’s a heading that gave me a laugh 
—but it has left me puzzled: “Rare 
Booksellers.” 

Booksellers are not rare. A rare- 
book seller would be a seller of rare 
books, which clearly is the meaning 
the writer of the heading intended 
to convey. I honestly think, after 
much observation of usage, that 
most of us simple-minded Yanks 
would write “rare book sellers.” 
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NEWSPAPERMAN? 

How do you like the modern word 
‘“newspaperman”? 

Speaking gently and with utmost 
restraint, I consider it an abomina- 
tion. If I were in the sewing ma- 
chine business, I would not like to 
be called a sewingmachineman. I 
was many years in the newspaper 
business—a newspaper man. In 
that expression, and in “business 
man,” we have two good samples of 
the Noun of Identification. 


HAVE IT YOUR OWN WAY! 

While I am not unmindful of the 
trend toward simplification, I still favor 
“a mind full of” as the expression which 
says it best. When I read about the 
proofreader who “owns a mindful of 
valuable information” I had to read it 
twice. A houseful of people, a handful of 
marbles; but a mindful? 

The arguments that you present 
against my word are precisely the 
arguments I would use in support of 
it; so all there is between us is a 
case of semantics, meanings. A mind 
that is full of information is one 
thing; a mindful of information is 
another. A mindful is enough of 
something to fill a mind. Let’s leave 
it to the Proofroomers. 


FRACTIONS, SPELLED OUT 

As to “seven eights” and “seven- 
eighths,” and other spelled-out frac- 
tions, I think it is interesting to note 
you would write “seven eighths are,” 
but “seven-eighths is.” Is this a rea- 
sonable distinction to make? 

In my opinion, it is. One is a nu- 
meral hooked up to a noun; the 
other, the true writing out of a 
fraction, a genuine compound. 


A MATTER OF DEGREE 

Why do some write “A.B.” and others 
‘oar? 

The first stands for Latin “Artium 
Baccalaureus,” the second for Eng- 
lish “Bachelor of Arts.” I write mine 
“A.B.” and “A.M.,” because Prince- 
ton diplomas are (or at least were, 
in my time) in fine, fancy Latin— 
and though I can hardly read it, I 
take a (quite harmless) pride in it. 


IRREPRESSIBLE MR. HY PHEN 

I have heard about dangling partici- 
ples, and have a pretty good idea (I 
think) of what they are. Hyphens do 
some funny tricks, too—as in “the New 
York-kound train.” 

Yes, and then there’s that well 
known old New York-New London 
train. These forms, “York-bound” 
and “York-New,” are amusing—and 
also slightly vexatious. Hy is just 
an old mischief-maker, isn’t he? 


BUSINESS STYLE 


Is “good-will” correct? 
As a business term, yes. 
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IT'S CATCHING! 

Now you’ve got me doing it; I picked 
this up from a famous New York news- 
paper column: “For twelve years now 
the Republican Party has been seeking 
to regain power without success.” Funny 
thing for a party to do, seems to me. 

Yes, it would have been better to 
have said something like this: “... 
seeking, unsuccessfully, to regain 
power.” 


A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE! 

What is the difference, if any, between 
“who ever heard of such a thing” and 
“whoever heard of such a thing”? 

“Who ever did it’? means “who at 
any time did it,” and “whoever did 
it” means “whatever person did it.” 


om 


13a Lutz 


We were cornered at a recent convention 
and told that this column was too tough. 
OK; here are some easy ones: 


Match the faces of the type Hgb with 
the correct name listed at the right: 


1, H gb a. Baskerville 


2, Hgb b. Bodoni 
H b c. Bookman (Book- 
2, g face) 


d. Caslon 


5. [ob e. Century 
6. H ob f. Cloister 


g. Garamond 


8. Short of “comps”? Lots of plants 
are. How many do you think are 
needed today? 

a. 33,000 c. 53,000 e. 73,000 
b. 43,000 d. 63,000 f. 83,000 


9. What process appears to be making 
inroads on pen-ruling? 


10. America makes 50 per cent of all 
the paper used in the world. Does 
she use all or more of that 50 per 
cent? 


11. One cause for mottle in letterpress 
work is high and low spots in the 
paper. What two things can you 
do other than change the stock? 


Turn to page 72 to see bow right or wrong you 
were in answering these questions. 


SSS SS 
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A TOE-STUBBER 

From the day’s proofs: “He had 
been nothing to her, and never would.” 
What is your reaction? 

It’s one of those expressions thai 
are understood by luck, and not be- 
cause the author really says what 
he means. That is to say, it’s a sam- 
ple of bad expression. “He had 
been nothing to her, and never 
would be anything” would be more 
correct, though still clumsy. Try it 
this way: “He never had been any- 
thing to her, and never would.” 


ARE WE MAGAZINEMEN? 

Authors and editors seem’ to be in- 
creasingly given to the practice of writ- 
ing and printing “businessman” and 
“newspaperman.” I don’t like it; do 
you? 

Frankly—and emphatically—I do 
not. I graduated from a university, 
but I do not call myself a univer- 
sityman. Is a female graduate of a 
college a collegewoman? Not in my 
stylesheet! Most of those who one- 
word (or oneword) these expres- 
sions would not call Marse Joe 
McCarthy, formerly of the Yankees, 
a baseballman; he was a baseball 
man (good old Noun of Identifica- 
tion!). What about “milkman,” 
“boatman,” “gunman”? Well, that’s 
where talk about “combining force” 
begins to figure! 


LET THE BLESSED SUNSHINE IN 

I work for a book-publishing house. I 
came across this, today: “a study by the 
author of several books.” It clearly did 
not mean “a study made by a person 
who had written several books.” It did 
obviously mean “a study of several 
books, which [the study] was made by 
the author of this book.” I haven’t the 
brains to write a book, but the brains I 
have say we’d make better books if 
proofreaders were allowed some edito- 
rial swing. 

Right you are! The proofreader 
has to take it out in querying; and 
if his queries are good, and well 
presented, he will find himself doing 
all right. 


MIDNIGHT IN DATES 

On a recent proof I had “midnight of 
January 15.” Is this an accurate expres- 
sion of time? 

It’s at least material for quib- 
bling. Most of us, I believe, think of 
midnight as the end of a day, but 
the expression does not nail the 
time down beyond the possibility 
of challenge. Perhaps it would be 
better to write “midnight of Jan- 
uary 14-15,” using an en dash be- 
tween “14” and “15,” not a hyphen. 
A reader afraid of being challenged 
for being too editorial should at 
least query, explaining his criticism 
and suggesting a definite change. 



















@ LETTERPRESS printers frequently 
mention the volume of material 
published on the platemaking oper- 
ation of offset work and express 
the opinion that the press angle is 
slighted. This has perhaps been 
created by detailed explanations of 
the preparation of plates. 

There is nothing unusual about 
the situation. The number of steps 
in the work of making a plate for 
the offset press is the determining 
factor. The press operation is per- 
formed entirely on one unit which, 
though being composed of two in- 
terdependent parts or mechanisms, 
is basically one complete machine. 
Feeding and forwarding mecha- 
nisms would be only so much waste 
motion and material without the 
printing and damping mechanism, 
and the two latter could not func- 
tion without the former. For this 
reason, in addition to the fact that 
without plates as nearly perfect as 
possible the press will not produce 
sheets of maximum quality, it is im- 
portant to devote a greater propor- 
tion of explanatory material to the 
platemaking operation. 


Production Responsibility 


In most efficiently operated plants 
a superintendent is in charge of 
production activities; all work fun- 
nels from the sales and planning 
department to the various produc- 
tion departments through his office. 
In a plant which includes depart- 
ments for offset (the camera, plate- 
making, and press operations) the 
normal procedure is to route the job 
from the superintendent on to the 
art and layout department (which 
should be near the camera depart- 
ment) with instructions concerning 
the appearance of finished matter 
and method of reproduction. Usu- 
ally the method of reproduction, by 
which is meant kind of plates to be 
prepared, albumin (surface type) or 
deep-etch, will be determined by the 
press run. 


‘ Ofjset 


Planning the Offset Department 


By R. Ernest Beadie 


When the art and the camera 
departments (and, of course, any 
necessary typesetting, reproduction 
proofs, or any transparencies) have 
completed their operations the job 
is returned to the superintendent’s 
office for proofreading and the final 
check-up. It is then ready for the 
platemaking department. Failure to 
follow this procedure has invariably 
resulted in confusion of instructions 
or scheduling. The last mentioned is 
the responsibility of the production 
superintendent; if it were not he 
could not effect efficient operation 
of equipment. 


Direct Flow of Work 


Plants with maximum production 
efficiency are customarily arranged 
to permit the successive steps in 
production being followed in or- 
dered sequence, without backtrack- 
ing. A schedule of work on hand or 
in prospect is drawn up and produc- 
tion based upon it. The stockroom is 
located quite close to the seasoning 
room, or, if no seasoning room, the 
pressroom. Ample facilities for stor- 
ing all stock necessary to orders in 
process will be provided as well as 
the requisite working areas around 
each machine. After press opera- 
tions have been completed the jobs 
should immediately be taken to the 
department which processes them. 
This is necessary to make room for 
following runs in the pressroom and 
to permit the stock which has been 
printed to arrive at equilibrium with 
the atmospheric conditions prevail- 
ing in the department to which it is 
routed. Should there be a folding 
operation the procedure will be 
greatly facilitated because there’ll 
be a minimum of static electricity 
in the piled sheets. 

Finishing operations, final assem- 
bly, and shipping should be in close 
relation and also the shipping room 
should be located close to facili- 
ties adequate for the transportation 
methods employed. Lack of ade- 


quate egress-from a plant for fin- 
ished jobs or extensive operations 
and handling at this point can be a 
serious factor in operational costs. 

Factors governing over-all pro- 
duction should apply to the depart- 
ments. The units in each should be 
located in line with their function 
in processing. When work is ready 
for the platemaking department it 
should be in a thoroughly under- 
standable form when it reaches the 
man in charge. The first requisite is 
an accurate layout, whether it be 
one for the vacuum printing frame 
or the photocomposing machine. 
Furthermore, it should be checked 
and double-checked before given. to 
the operator. Taking the various 
steps in their proper sequence re- 
quires a visualization of the equip- 
ment; the location of each item 
should be such as to permit of the 
continuous motion in one direction 
through the department, or in a 
rotating motion if the architectural 
layout demands it. 


Have Practical Equipment 


Is a department for platemaking 
practical, wholly essential? That 
question is being asked more and 
more frequently by those interested 
in offset. When the purchase of an 
offset press is considered there are 
factors which will determine if the 
platemaking equipment should also 
be bought. Generally speaking, an 
installation of but one average-size 
offset press (from a 17 by 22 capac- 
ity up to a press which will handle a 
25- by 38-inch sheet) does not war- 
rant the outlay required to equip, 
staff, and maintain a platemaking 
department. However, should a pho- 
toengraving, or photolitho plate- 
making plant be too distant, or not 
adequate to handle extra work (or 
should the nature of work be such 
that. numerous plates will be re- 
quired) quite a different situation 
presents itself and must be given 
careful thought. 
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It is true that greater control over 
quality and the availability of plates 
when needed is possible when the 
platemaking is under the same 
management as the presses. It is 
equally true that costs of the de- 
partment will be increased when the 
installation includes platemaking 
equipment. In consequence, the pri- 
mary consideration is the relative 
cost of purchasing ready-to-run 
plates versus the cost of producing 
them. A factor in favor of having 
plates made in the plant is the rigid 
control possible. 

Assuming that it has been found 
practical—by reason of the circum- 
stances or the purchase of multiple 
printing units—to havea platemak- 


lamps of the copy board. Plates 
which have been coated with light- 
sensitive solutions are adversely af- 
fected by exposure to actinic rays 
generated by arc lamps. It is im- 
possible to shield such plates en- 
tirely from light while they are be- 
ing removed from a whirler after 
coating or while work is being po- 
sitioned on them before they are 
clamped into a printing frame. Con- 
sequently, friction will arise be- 
tween the personnel; production 
will be curtailed or delayed to an 
extent which will reduce capacity. 

Atmospheric conditions which 
have no physical effects on opera- 
tional activities in a platemaking 
department will definitely create 
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Chart above shows normal (usually ideal) planning and production progress described in this article 


ing department, consideration will 
have to be given to acquiring the 
minimum of equipment to permit 
economical and efficient operation, 
with a capacity sufficient to assure 
that printing. units are best sup- 
plied with plates to maintain their 
production level through normal 
and abnormal periods of processing. 


All-in-One Department? 


Regardless of opinions to the con- 
trary, it is impractical to operate 
offset presses in the same area 
where plates are being made. Lay- 
outs have been published by manu- 
facturers of offset equipment which 
not only bring presses and plate- 
making equipment together, but 
show a camera installation—an all- 
in-one department. The fallacy of 
such an installation is apparent to 
those familiar with the whole proc- 
ess; it is certain to result in pro- 
duction difficulties. 

For example, operation of the 
camera requires illumination by arc 
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register troubles in the press opera- 
tions on multi-color work. Even the 
single-color jobs will be affected by 
humidity to an extent which may 
make it impossible to feed and for- 
ward the papers through the press. 
Clean air is an essential to highest 
quality in negatives produced in the 
camera department. Rapidly revolv- 
ing rotary type presses—plus blast 
and suction in the feeding mecha- 
nism and lint and paper dust from 
the stocks being processed—are not 
conducive to such a condition. Pin 
holes which appear in the non- 
image areas of negatives are fre- 
quently directly traceable to dust 
and foreign particles in the atmos- 
phere. When these do occur many 
production hours are lost during 
the opaquing operations required to 
eliminate them before the negatives 
can be employed. These facts, as 
well as the conflicting activities nor- 
mally associated with the opera- 
tions of these entirely different de- 
partments, should emphasize to 











anyone considering such an instal- 
lation the impracticality of assem- 
bling them all in one area. 


Keep Installation Simple 


Assuming that a platemaking de- 
partment is essential, the next step 
is to determine how simple an in- 
stallation will be practical. Here, 
again, conditions must govern. Cer- 
tainly, plates will be required (zinc 
or aluminum; perhaps plastic; and, 
maybe, stainless steel) so provision 
must be made to store and handle 
them previous to processing. Some- 
times this is accomplished by a 
plate rack made from 14-inch pipe, 
in the rectangular form, and hav- 
ing a slot cut in the under side of 
the top-side members. This slot 
should have an enlarged opening 
at its extremities to permit a large 
nail-head to be inserted. The nail is 
first bent so that there is a hooked 
turn-up. The plate can be hung by 
means of holes punched adjacent to 
its corners on the hooked-up part of 
nail. One half inch from end and 
sides is ideal location for this hole. 
If it is not desirable to provide this 
slot in the frame, lengths of wire 
can be bent to form double hooks; 
a large loop to clamp around the 
pipe making the frame, and a 
smaller turn-up, at right angles to 
the loop, to support the plate. 

Supplies and equipment consist- 
ing of chemicals, scales, beakers, 
graduates, funnels, bowls, the ther- 
mometers, hydrometers, coatings, 
developers, etches, lacquers, and 
materials such as sponges, absorb- 
ent cotton, cellulose towels, wipers, 
and waste require shelving. 

Temperatures of various coatings 
and developers for deep-etch plates, 
for example, must be maintained. 
An electric refrigerator is the most 
practical medium of control. A sup- 
ply of hot water should be provided. 
This is usually accomplished by a 
gas or electric heater attached to 
a regulation hot water (domestic 
size) tank. If the plant already has 
a hot and cold water system, piping 
to the department will be sufficient. 
Adequate drainage facilities are, of 
course, also essential. Next in im- 
portance is the number and capac- 
ity of the troughs or sinks. 

Normally, at least three must be 
provided. One sink is for the coun- 
ter-etching operation (used only for 
the cleaning and the counter-etch- 
ing of plates); a second provided 
with a rack, which may be placed in 
an inclined position, for the devel- 
oping of albumin type plates; and a 
third for use exclusively in the deep- 
etch process. A fourth trough would 
be useful during peak periods of 
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production. These troughs should be 
large enough to permit easy proc- 
essing of the plates, and they should 
have ample space around them for 
the operator to perform the various 
activities required. 

The fourth trough would be an 
asset when several small plates for 
proofing or when plates for the 


tion. The more rapid removal of the 
stencil is permitted and the speed 
of this operation further increased 
if a small quantity (approximately 
one ounce avoirdupois per gallon of 
water) of citric acid is added. 
Space for the rapid drying of 
plate surfaces between some of the 
steps in processing is another item 


could be, and frequently is, safe- 
guarding or preserving freshly coat- 
ed plates before they are inserted 
in the vacuum printing frames or 
photocomposing machines. If at all 
possible the plates should be dried 
at room temperature and if space is 
available this will be most efficiently 
accomplished by means of a large 
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Photo-lithography plan production layout for a small shop (4,800 square feet area) that is anticipating having a big future. Note smooth flow of work 


smaller presses are involved. Plac- 
ing plates, which are ready for de- 
veloping but cannot be completed 
simultaneously, under the water to 
await their turn will protect them 
from any deterioration and expedite 
their completion. These factors, of 
course, are applicable only when the 
albumin (surface type) plates are 
involved. When the situation in- 
volves deep-etched plates the same 
trough would serve for softening the 
stencils upon all except the plate 
which is being processed to comple- 


not to be overlooked. In cramped 
quarters this situation has been suc- 
cessfully handled by an insulated 
cabinet, of sufficient proportions to 
accommodate the largest plate han- 
dled, having mild heating elements. 
The interior atmosphere being sev- 
eral degrees higher than that pre- 
vailing in the department, rapid 
evaporation of any moisture on a 
plate is accomplished by placing it 
in such a cabinet for a short period 
before the next step in processing. 
This cabinet’s principal function 


rotating electric fan. Here again, 
however, care must be exercised in 
locating such equipment so as not 
to conflict with other activities. 
Thus far immovables only have 
been considered for the platemak- 
ing department. It is true, too, that 
no mention has been made of the 
“whirler” (the machine which by 
centrifugal action produces a uni- 
form thickness in the light-sensitive 
coatings on the plates). By reason 
of requiring water and drainage fa- 
cilities it must also come in the 
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same category as the immovables. 
Due to the sequence in which it 
functions in the process this ma- 
chine must be strategically located 
in order to avoid backlash. After 
the plates are cleaned and counter- 
etched they should go directly onto 
the whirler with no opportunity for 
their surfaces to become dry before 
the coating is applied. 





operations that all the pieces of 
equipment mentioned must be con- 
sidered either in their entirety or in 
as basically simplified form as prac- 
tical. If the relationship of the suc- 
cessive steps is maintained so work 
in process travels directly from the 
first step to the second, and on 
through succeeding steps to its ulti- 
mate culmination in the most direct 
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Layout for the dark room which has double light traps and an emergency crash door which 
is indicated by xxx. This plan has the desirable feature of a dual developing installation 


An individual inclination, rather 
than arbitrary opinion, will ulti- 
mately decide the most practical lo- 
cation for the equipment necessary 
for even the most rudimentary 
process of platemaking. 

As in the preparation of forms for 
the press in the letterpress process 
there are basic steps in the plate- 
making process for offset. These are, 
generally speaking, an evaluation of 
copy, preparation of negative and/ 
or the positive material, exposure 
of plate to the action of arc lamps; 
employment of these photographi- 
cally produced originals, and the 
final development which establishes 
the printing images on the plate. In 
the process of arriving at this fin- 
ished product many intermediate 
steps must be taken. It is because of 
this succession of interdependent 
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line possible, the correct flow of 
work has been established. Should 
this be combined with the most effi- 
cient internal arrangement for each 
individual step an over-all satisfac- 
tory arrangement is the result. 
Actually there are three space 
factors to consider in making any 
layout: The total floor area avail- 
able; the space which the items of 
equipment will occupy; and also the 
working space needed for efficiency 
of the operational activities around 
each item. Of these, we can assume 
that the floor space is fixed. The 
space which each item in the equip- 
ment assembly occupies is also, up 
to a point, a fixed factor and will be 
flexible only when new equipment 
or rearrangement of existing in- 
stallation is involved. Working space 
around the individual item of the 








equipment is variable. The treat- 
ment of that variable will determine 
whether a plant or department is 
housed and will function properly. 

Many platemaking departments, 
while located on the same floor as 
other departments, are enclosed or 
segregated from the rest by means 
of glass partitions and a solid 
wainscoting. This provides control 
over atmospheric conditions and 
undoubtedly promotes efficiency by 
eliminating ulterior sounds and for- 
eign matter which may be in transit 
through the atmosphere. Drafts are 
also successfully eliminated (though 
this would be more definitely a ben- 
eficial factor applicable to camera 
installations than to a platemaking 
department.) 


Efficient Arrangement 


Just as there are basic principles 
of arrangement, so, also, there are 
the basic items of equipment which 
make the arrangement possible. In 
this category could be placed the 
whirler, the vacuum frame, the 
photocomposing machine, and the 
pieces of equipment vitally involved 
in the handling of the specific jobs 
before the actual work is performed 
on any of the first-mentioned 
pieces. Aside from management it 
is the codperative teamwork of ex- 
cellent equipment and efficient and 
practical arrangement which stim- 
ulates production automatically 
without conscious personnel effort. 

Summing up, the offset depart- 
ment will usually provide: 

Proper handling, so that all steps 
in the process will eventuate in 
streamline fashion with the mini- 
mum of backlash. 

Adequate working space around 
each item of equipment, differen- 
tiating between what is to be an ac- 
tive working area and a passageway 
for foot traffic. 

Distribution of materials and sup- 
plies in strategic locations to reduce 
walking and non-productive motion 
to a minimum. 

Proper regard for any natural ad- 
vantages of the area involved. 

Effective working stations with 
ample quantities of the most fre- 
quently used commodities at hand. 

Storage room for lesser used but 
essential materials. 

Ample facilities for the handling 
of work in process. 

Storage space for completed work 
which cannot be immediately for- 
warded to the pressroom. 

A continually replenished source 
of supply to maintain the materials 
and solutions which are constantly 
being used in connection with work 
in process. 
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This section is devoted 

to short and timely items 
conceming men and events 
associated with printing. 
Copy must reach the editor 
by the twentieth of month 
preceding date of issue 








JOHN B. CURRY 

John B. Curry, a former president of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, died September 
19 at the Peter Brent Hospital, Boston, 
of a heart ailment. 

At the time of his death he was treas- 
urer of the Machine Composition Com- 
pany, 470 Atlantic avenue, Boston, with 
which he became associated in 1920 as a 
monotype keyboard operator. He ad- 
vanced to the position of layout director, 
then to the head of the monotype di- 
vision. In 1940 he became treasurer of 
the company which operates the Tech- 
nical Composition Company, the New 
England Type Foundry, and the Typo- 
graphic Service of New England. 

During his upward march of the in- 
dustry he found time at various stages 
of his career to serve as associate editor 
of the New England Printer and Pub- 
lisher, and as the editor of the Trade 
Compositor. He belonged to the Graph- 
ic Arts Institute, the Book Manufactur- 
ers Institute of New York, Society of 
Printers and Book Builders, and was a 
director of the Advertising Club of Bos- 
ton. He was a veteran of World War I. 


ASKS FOR DONATIONS 

Contributions for specific objectives 
are requested by the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation in individual state- 
ments issued by W. E. Griswold, execu- 
tive director. In an interview he stated 
that his policy is to ask for specific in- 
stead of general contributions. 

One project calls for the contributor 
or contributors to name a person in the 
industry who is to be honored by having 
a technical library named for him. The 
library is to be located in the Glessner 
House of the Foundation at 1800 South 
Prairie avenue, Chicago, where research 
work of the Foundation is principally 
done. No amount of money is stated but 
the library, “in order to be of the great- 
est possible value to the Foundation’s 
technical staff and general membership, 
must be up-to-date and self-perpetuat- 
ing, and constant additions of pertinent 
material as well as exchanges with for- 
eign associations are necessary.” 

In one bulletin the Foundation states 
that the 1946 budget was $150,000 for all 
activities but that the 1947 budget for 
research alone should be from $135,000 
to $150,000. That will require an over-all 
budget of $200,000 to $250,000. Directions 
are given to lithographers and others 
how to make gifts for specific objects 
and for general purposes. 

Another opportunity for contributors 
to specify an object for support is the 
purchase of visual aids such as blow-ups 
of textual matter, charts, diagrams, cut- 
away models, slide-films, and motion 
pictures to supplement lecturés, dem- 
onstrations, and job practice training. 


THE | 


ITU SUED IN CANADA 

The International Typographical Un- 
ion has been made defendant in a suit 
for $250,000 filed by the Southam Com- 
pany in the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia. The claim is based upon loss 
of revenue and for extra expenses 
caused by a strike in the composing 
rooms of the Vancouver Daily Produce. 

According to the news dispatch con- 
cerning the suit the strike was called on 
June 5 to “force the Southam Company, 
which also publishes papers at Hamil- 
ton, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmonton, and 
Calgary, to sign a master agreement.” 
It was said that such an agreement 
would have forced the Winnepeg Trib- 
une to take back members of the ITU 
who went on strike in November, 1945, 
after contract negotiations failed. 

The suit named as defendents Wood- 
ruff Randolph, president of the ITU, 
Harry Finch, Canadian representative, 
and eighty-five others. 


PAYS FOR ADVERTISING 

The Printing Machinery Company of 
Cincinnati, through the Cincinnati Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, advertised 
in the daily newspapers there for per- 
sons to enter the printing industry by 
enrolling in classes of the High School 
of Graphic Arts and Printing. 


ANNOUNCE ESSAY CONTEST 

“Printing’s Place in the Postwar 
World” is the subject of the 1946-’47 
essay contest, sponsored by the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association and 
the International Printing Ink division 
of Interchemical Corporation for stu- 
dents of accredited high schools, trade 
schools, and preparatory schools. 

In the announcement of the contest, 
the statement was made that it is the 
desire of the promoters to have the es- 
sayists deal with the subject as broadly 
as possible. For that purpose subtopics 
have been suggested including the fol- 
lowing: “Opportunities in Printing as a 
Profession”; “How a Free Press Pro- 
motes International Understanding”; 
“Printing’s Part in Democratic Living”; 
“Printing—The Lifeblood of Com- 
merce”; and “The Use of Printing in 
Modern Advertising.” 

The national prizes are: first, $500, 
which may be applied as a scholarship 
in any accredited college or university 
of the winner’s choosing; second, a trip 
to New York City with all expenses 
paid; third, $50; fourth, $25; fifth, $10; 
twenty-five $5 prizes. 

The contest has been approved by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Additional informa- 
tion is obtainable from Fred J. Hart- 
man, educational director, National 
Graphic Arts Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


MONTH'S NEWS 


MAY ACQUIRE OWN MILLS 

Congressional action may be forth- 
coming at the next session authorizing 
the Public Printer of the United States 
to operate as many paper mills as nec- 
essary to insure sufficient paper for the 
printing required by the Government, 
so Senator Carl Hayden, chairman of 
the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Printing, has announced. 

TheSenator stated that the invitations 
sent to paper mills for bids has, for the 
last eight openings, averaged only fifty 
per cent of the Government’s needs and, 
“only by using every resource available 
to his office, has the Public Printer been 
able to persuade the mills to sell to the 
Government the paper needed to carry 
out its various programs.” 

“The Public Printer, being accountable 
to the joint congressional committee of 
which I am chairman, has kept me ad- 
vised of his difficulties,” said Senator 
Hayden. “I know how he has begged 
and cajoled mills and dealers to let him 
have a reasonable percentage of the 
output that under different conditions 
of business the paper industry was anx- 
ious to sell him. I know that the indus- 
try has shortages, strikes, price ceilings, 
high export prices, duties on imports of 
pulps, a large commercial demand, di- 
version to new uses, and many other 
conditions that may be advanced to ex- 
plain our present inability to get paper. 
But the fact remains that paper is being 
made at the present time in quantities 
that exceed prewar manufacture, and it 
is intolerable that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have to beg for paper and 
then not get it.” 

The total estimated requirement of 
the GPO for paper during the three 
months’ period from October 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1946, is approximately 41,- 
000,000 pounds. The senator asked the 
paper industry to advance suggestions 
to the GPO concerning any methods by 
which it might get paper. 

“IT am preparing a letter to the Civil- 
ian Production Administration request- 
ing a statement as to recommended ac- 
tion by it,” continued the senator. “If 
you want the CPA to give you directives 
on an equitable basis for all paper mills 
it has the authority to issue and enforce 
them while the emergency continues. 

“Finally, the Public Printer, mindful 
of the responsibility vested in him by 
law and by the regulations of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Printing, 
has discussed with me the possibility of 
establishing Government paper mills. If 
he has to come to the Committee and 
say that all other legal methods of se- 
curing paper have failed the Committee 
will then have no alternative but to ask 
Congress to give the Public Printer 
whatever may be necessary as the means 
of doing his job.” 
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EXECUTIVE OF PAPER ASSOCIATION CRITICIZES 
REPORTS EXAGGERATING SHORTAGE OF PAPER 


@ E. W. TINKER, executive secretary of 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, an authority on supply and de- 
mand of paper, has criticized items in 
governmental reports and various pub- 
lications which “have tended to exag- 
gerate conditions with respect to paper 
and paperboard supplies.” 

He said that such assertions, exagger- 
ating the shortages, “have hindered 
what would otherwise be a steady pull in 
closing the gap between supply and de- 
mand,” and the result of such reports 
“has been a further duplication of or- 
ders which in turn has been creating an 
inflated demand.” 

In his speech, delivered to the Fall 
convention of the National Paper Trade 
Association at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, on October 18, Mr. Tin- 
ker said that “despite these unrealistic 
appraisals and their unfortunate reper- 
cussions, an examination of the facts 
will go a long way toward showing that 
our industry is making a magnificent 
effort to meet the very heavy demands 
placed upon it and is succeeding be- 
cause it has been able to meet and over- 
come the many raw material problems 
which it has faced.” 

He then reviewed the various short- 
ages—including pulp, chemicals, starch, 
labor, and freight cars—and said the 
pace set by the paper mills was beyond 
their 100 per cent rated capacity for the 
first nine months of this year with the 
result that this year’s production will 
exceed last year’s by ten per cent, or 
1,700,000 tons, bringing the total to al- 
most 19,000,000 tons for the year. 

He attributes much of the shortage of 
the available supplies to what he calls 
“scare buying,” induced by “such short- 
age statements as have emanated from 
Washington.” He advised merchants 
that the policy of paper mills in limit- 
ing customers to quotas is “the only or- 
derly way in which this situation can be 
handled.” He sounded the warning that 
“the first hint of a full supply of com- 
modities will bring about cancelations 
from stores so fast that the proverbial 
‘morning-after’ headache will seem to 
be a mild condition.” 

He concluded with the statement that 
with the unprecedented volume of pro- 
duction at the paper mills, plus 3,000,000 
tons of imports (less one-half million 
tons of exports) which will result in an 
available volume of 21,245,000 tons for 
the year, indicates that “postwar con- 
sumption of paper has increased over 45 
per cent over our sizable prewar con- 
sumption of paper.” 

“It is a sizable job to meet such a 
heavy increase, and our industry is not 
shirking its responsibility, rather wel- 
comes it,” said Mr. Tinker. “It wants to 
maintain its proud war record and to 
contribute its share to America’s envied 
abundance.” 

At almost the same time Mr. Tinker 
was talking about the “scare buying” of 
paper and the statistical plentiful sup- 
ply of it, on the north side of Chicago, 
users of printed advertising at the con- 
vention of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association in downtown Chicago, at 
the Stevens Hotel, were bewailing the 
fact that they could not obtain enam- 
eled paper and other items for advertis- 
ing campaigns. One advertiser, recount- 
ing his experiences, said that tests of 
his mailings indicated that a 20-pound 
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paper used for inserts ‘pulled’ many 
more inquiries than did 16-pound, but 
because of the “paper shortage” he was 
able to use only 16-pound stock with 
consequent loss of returns to his com- 
pany. Other advertisers referred to use 
of ‘the lightweight papers although they 
preferred to use the heavier papers for 
better results. 

Neil B. Powter, of the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Limited, Montreal, Cana- 
dian vice-president of the DMAA, who 
presided over the session at which sup- 
plies and services were discussed, re- 
ferred to his connection with the paper 
industry in Canada and said that de- 
mand far exceeds supply and that the 
“demand will increase.” 


“The only encouraging thing that ca:. 
be said about the paper situation is tha: 
conditions will not get any worse,” com- 
mented Mr. Powter. He said that they 
will get better when mills will be able to 
increase their production facilities, bu: 
mills cannot be built and the machinery 
installed in less than several years. An- 
other factor on the side of continued 
shortages, he said, was that some pulp 
mills are not able to get all the wood 
from the forests they need to keep their 
plants going at full capacity. He fore- 
saw higher prices for paper because the 
men who cut timber are insisting upon 
higher wages and the forests are con- 
tinually receding farther from the mills 
because of the barrenness of the timber 
lands closer to the mills creating more 
expense in transporting the timber. 

That prices are on the upsurge is in- 
dicated by the report that the OPA 
raised manufacturers’ ceiling prices on 
newsprint $10 a ton effective October 11 





SUPERVISES REBUILDING A NEW GUINEA PLANT 
BY J. A. KINGSBURY 


THE RECONSTRUCTION job 
that confronts John Koontz, 
39-year-old Columbus, Ohio, 
craftsman, is one to test the 
ingenuity and skill of the 
hardiest of pioneer printers. 
He sailed in October for 
New Guinea to construct a 
printing plant, install and 
adjust printing machinery, 
teach the natives the busi- 
ness, procure supplies, and 
train an American assistant 
to take over the manage- 
ment—all within two years. 

John’s job is production 
manager of the Wartburg 
Press, but he is being given 
a two years’ leave of ab- 
sence to take charge of the 
reconstruction of the print- 
ing plant of the American 
Lutheran Church in New 
Guinea. The new plant is 
part of an extensive recon- 
struction program of the foreign board of 
missions of that church. 

Before the war the American Lutheran 
Church operated two plants in New Guinea, 
one at Madang and one at Finschhafen. 
Both plants were destroyed by American 
airmen to prevent their being used by the 
occupying Japanese. 

Already Koontz has sent ahead a sawmill 
which will be used to process native wood 
for building purposes. The country abounds 
in all types of trees. Some trees are so hard 
that nails can’t be driven into them. Another 
type of wood is so soft that nails may be 
driven into it with the bare hand. 

The board of foreign missions has bought 
jeeps, bull-dozers, portable power plant, and 
other building items from the army. Most 
of the printing equipment Mr. Koontz has 
shipped to Sydney, Australia. From there to 
Madang, New Guinea, however, there are 
no regular sailings, so he has arranged with 
an Australian firm to reship his equipment 
on the last lap to Madang. Mr. Koontz will 
sail from San Francisco to Sydney, stopping 
there long enough to make further purchases 
of linotype metal and paper, then proceed 
to New Guinea, probably by airplane, to 
start on the job proper. 

When he arrives some time in November, 
Mr. Koontz must check his equipment, 





John Koontz, who has sailed for 
New Guinea to build a printing 
plant, install equipment, train an 
assistant to take over, and turn the 
natives into printers in two years 


round up any natives who 
might have worked in the 
destroyed plants, get the 
building in shape, install 
and adjust presses, linotype, 
cutters, stitchers, and so on, 
before he can start on the 
job of instruction. 

The new plant which will 
be located at Amron, five 
miles from Madang, will 
publish for the 60,000 na- 
tive Christians, hymnals, 
catechisms, medical books, 
devotional and Sunday 
School material, tracts, leaf- 
lets, and records. To further 
complicate the job, the ma- 
terial must be printed in 
three languages: Ragetta, 
for the Madang field; Ja- 
bem, for the coastal region; 
and Katte, for the hill coun- 
try. Fortunately these lan- 
guages can be printed by 
making use of the Roman characters. 

Koontz, in his off-duty hours, hopes to 
make lush New Guinea a proving ground for 
American flowers. Madang is practically on 
the equator. For white companionship Mr. 
Koontz will have twenty-two missionaries, 
most of whom will work on the reconstruc- 
tion project. Approximately 175 other white 
people live in the settlement. ’ 

Mr. Koontz started his apprenticeship in 
1928, working in the composing room of the 
Wartburg Press. He was made production 
manager in 1943. He is married, has two 
sons and two daughters. Mr. Koontz served 
as secretary of the Columbus Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen in 1945. He is also 
active in the Grace Lutheran Church. His 
family will remain at home. 

Other buildings in addition to the print- 
ing plant, planned for the New Guinea area, 
include a native hospital, a dispensary where 
as many as 300 patients can be treated in 
a single morning, European hospital, sur- 
gery building, laundry, mess hall, class 
rooms, power house, trade store, quarters 
for doctors, nurses, and guests. John, how- 
ever, will worry only about the printing 
plant, putting into practice 10,000 miles 
away the Craftsman’s motto, “Share Your 
Knowledge.” Craftsmen, too, are dependable 
missionaries. 
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which made the price $84 a ton. Ex- 
pianation of the action was that news- 
print, most of which is imported from 
Canada, might be diverted to the other 
countries, and “to check any tendency 
on the part of domestic producers to di- 
vert newsprint production to other more 
profitable lines of paper.” OPA reported 
that newsprint prices were $50 a ton 
from 1938 to 1943; $8.00 more in 1943 be- 
cause of two raises of $4.00 each; $3.00 
more in March, 1945; $6.00 additional in 
December and $7.00 a ton more last 
August. Thus the price reached the 
$74.00 a ton level which, by the recent 
increase of $10.00, makes it cost $84.00. 

If printers and newspaper publishers 
feel that they are having difficulties ob- 
taining paper supplies they might get a 
grain of comfort by reading in the news 
columns about the difficulties of the 
Government Printing Office and the 
threat that the Government might op- 
erate its own paper mills to relieve the 
situation. 

One observer thinks the recent slump 
in news-stand sales of magazines will 
lessen the demands of publishers who 
were conducting high-pressure circula- 
tion campaigns. Another observer, con- 
nected with one of the paper mills, in- 
dicated that a ten per cent drop in the 
“present overdemand” of paper would 
mean enough paper for everybody. 

Meanwhile paper distributors who are 
the sources of supplies for most printers 
and converters are unable to build up 
the inventories. Most of the paper never 
reaches their warehouses because if it is 
not consigned from the mills direct to 
the consumer it is delivered to printers 
in the original mill packages from the 
receiving platforms of the distributors’ 
establishments. The practice prevails 
that printers will buy within limits any- 
thing in the paper line that will carry 
ink, and their customers seem to be 
glad that they can get a resemblance of 
what they really hoped for in the way 
of printed products. 

Another significant fact is that rec- 
ords of the Federal Courts show few, if 
any, bankruptcies among the paper dis- 
tributors, printers, or paper converters. 


REPORTS ON MANUALS 

Reports of a study of 132 manuals for 
the information of employes published 
by more than a hundred industrial, 
mercantile, and other business estab- 
lishments have been published in book 
form by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Copies may be obtained 
by executives who write the company at 
One Madison avenue, New York 10, New 
York, on their business stationery. 

One report stated that only seven of 
the manuals were without pictorial 
illustrations. Color was used in 83 man- 
uals. Some illustrations were cartoons 
but most of them were reproductions of 
action photographs. 

“Most employe manuals reviewed were 
printed letterpress, some offset, and a 
few were multigraphed,” so the report 
stated. “Regardless of the method, care- 
ful layout is essential if the manual is 
to put its best foot forward.” 

Concerning sizes the report of anal- 
yses states that there is no uniformity 
in either page size or number of pages. 
The number of pages ranges from four 
to 102; the smallest page measures 314 
by 4% inches and the largest 8% by 11 
inches. The two most popular sizes are 
5 by 7 inches, and 5% by 8% inches. 

Color is used on all but six of the 132 
covers. 


BOARD OF ARBITRATION 
SETTLES LABOR DISPUTE 


@ THE FORTY-HOUR WORK WEEK in force 
in the pressrooms of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, Chicago, in addition to 
its apprenticeship system, its schedule 
of one and one-half rate of pay for 
overtime, and complement of men on 
existing presses were among the things 
approved by a board of arbitration con- 
sisting of General Robert E. Wood, 
Sears Roebuck & Company; General 
William S. Knudson, Detroit, and Major 
Robert N. Campbell, Washington. 

This board was named jointly by the 
Donnelley organization and the Inter- 
national Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Un- 
ion of North America, which represent 
its Unit Number 1 made up of Donnelley 
pressroom employes who voted under 
the Wagner Act in November, 1944, to 
make that union their bargaining agent. 

During the long negotiations between 
the company and the union prior to the 
arbitration proceedings, differences were 
encountered in twenty-seven prcposi- 
tions. It was finally agreed to submit 
ten of them to a board of arbitration. 
Hearings were begun by the board in 
Chicago on June 14, 1946, and were 
completed July 18. The decision of the 
board was announced on October 7. 

The board ruled on the ten proposi- 
tions, the other seventeen having been 
agreed upon by company and union. 

The union had asked for a work-week 
ranging from 32% hours to 36% hours 
and double time for overtime, but the 
board approved the present practice in 
the Donnelley plant. This, as stated, 
calls for the forty-hour week as a basis 
of operations and time and one-half for 
overtime for the first four hours, with 
double time to be paid for work done 
prior to regular starting time, after four 
hours of overtime on any one day, from 
12 o’clock Saturday night to Sunday 
midnight, and on stated holidays. 

The union had asked for an increase 
in the complement of men on presses. 
This was denied by the board. 

A no-strike clause is to be inserted in 
the forthcoming contract by order of 
the board which states that there shall 
be “no strike, work stoppage, slowdown, 
picketing or boycott by the union, and 
no lockout by the company, until the 
grievance procedure has been entirely 
exhausted.” 

The union has been ordered by the 
board to accept financial responsibility 
for breach of the agreement, and the 
board fixed as a measure of that re- 
sponsibility a payment by the union to 
the company at a rate of $4.50 per hour 
for time lost on presses due to refusal 
to work so the announcement con- 
cerning the findings states. 

Other paragraphs in the report of the 
board’s findings follow: “When new 
and altered equipment is put into op- 
eration the company shall set the rate 
of pay and complement of men for such 
new or altered equipment for a period of 
six months during which a final deter- 
mination shall be reached through the 
collective bargaining. The proposal of 
the union would have prohibited the 
operation of such equipment until rates 
and the complements had been entirely 
agreed upon.” 

“Wages for approximately half of the 
employes in the bargaining unit had 
been previously agreed upon by both the 
company and the union. For those not 


so agreed upon, the board fixed the 
rates proposed by the union with eight 
exceptions. In those eight cases the 
board fixed rates substantially below 
those proposed by the union. The effect 
of these wage changes is to increase the 
pressroom payroll 3.7 per cent. 

“The board ordered continuation of 
the company’s present wage differential 
for employes working on the second and 
third shifts.” Present operations of the 
group insurance plan, group annuity, 
plan for hospital care, bonus system, 
employe’s building and loan operations, 
and the credit union, fostered by the 
company, will continue to apply alike 
to union and non-union employes of 
the company. These items, like the open 
shop policy of the company, and all the 
other propositions originally part of the 
twenty-seven disputed items, were not 
submitted to the board of arbitration. 


ISSUES RESTRICTIVE RULES 

In the jurisdictional conflict between 
unions over offset presses, the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, which 
claims jurisdiction over all operations in 
lithographic plants, has adopted a plan 
which will limit use of materials and 
services. Local unions are being advised 
“to institute the following program as 
soon as local conditions permit and to 
the fullest extent feasible: 

“Our members shall not use grained 
plates, negatives, positives, or the press 
plates made by any photoengravers or 
other persons who are unaffiliated with 
our organization. 

“Our members who work in the trade 
shops or regular shops shall not grain 
plates, make the negatives, positives, or 
press plates to be used on offset presses 
operated by members of the Printing 
Pressmen’s Union or any one else not 
affiliated with our organization.” 


ISSUES ANNUAL REPORT 

Copies of the annual report of the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
with headquarters at Hamilton, Ohio, 
were distributed to the 6,880 employes 
of mills at Hamilton; Canton, North 
Carolina, and Houston, Texas. 

While the company spent $5,000,000 
during the past year to expand and to 
modernize its plants the statement is 
made that additional large expenditures 
will be made during the current fiscal 
year to complete the program the com- 
pany has developed. 


ANNOUNCE PROMOTIONS 

M. C. Cole, president of Southworth 
Machine Company, manufacturer of 
printing machinery and other products, 
has announced promotions which in- 
clude Ray H. Houghton from a division 
managership to the position of vice- 
president of the company. Harold Saw- 
yer has been promoted from plant su- 
perintendent to general superintendent; 
Andrew Stuart, from auditor to comp- 
troller; and Robert Colomy has been 
advanced to the position of advertising 
manager for all divisions. 


JOINS ENGINEERING FIRM 

William S. Wright, who during the 
war was a member of the planning di- 
vision of the Government Printing Of- 
fice at Washington, D. C., has joined 
the consulting engineering firm of John 
W. Rockefeller & Associates, New York 
City. Mr. Wright has been associated 
with the industry for seventeen years. 
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LOCAL REJECTS CONTRACT 

By a vote of two to one, members of 
Columbia Typographical Union, Num- 
ber 101, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, turned down the new $1.87 per hour 
contract which had been agreed upon 
by both the Graphic Arts Association 
of Washington and the International 
Typographical Union. Refusal of the lo- 
cal union to accept the contract now 
turns the matter back to the ITU, with 
the course that the future developments 
will take uncertain at this writing. 

The union voted 669 for and 1,351 
against approving the contract, with the 
vote broken down among the three di- 
visions of the local as follows: Commer- 


dent, representing the parent union. The 
jurisdictional clause was rewritten to 
apply only to the composing room, and 
the employers were ready to sign, but 
refusal of the local union to sign the 
contract leaves the situation up in the 
air again. 

Only one minor change was made in 
the “fringe issues” in the contract which 
had been agreed upon by the ITU and 
the Graphic Arts Association. The new 
contract would call for five paid holi- 
days instead of four, with double time if 
not worked, as before. The work week 
would remain at 37% hours. Other pro- 
visions in the old contract, which would 
remain unchanged, are: Vacations—one 


Daniel A. McVicker, president of NYEPA, presents $25 Victory Bond to each of four members of 


ial statements for national ratio study of PIA. 





association’s staff for securing largest ber of 


Four winners, standing, left to right: Edward J. McArdle, May Donnellan, John S. Sherdon, and George 
L. Robbins. Seated, left, is George A. Vogl, manager of cost and accounting bureau, and Mr. McVicker 


cial, 165 for, 231 against; newspaper, 189 
for, 274 against; the Government Print- 
ing Office, 315 for, 846 against. 

This is the second time that negotia- 
tions have broken down in Washington. 
In September the local union and the 
employers had reached agreement on a 
scale of $1.87 an hour, instead of the 
$3.00 originally demanded by the union 
and the $1.53 paid under the old con- 
tract, and fringe issues had been re- 
solved satisfactorily, but a dispute arose 
over a jurisdictional clause which the 
union insisted should be inserted in the 
contract. 

This clause read that “the union re- 
serves to its members jurisdiction over 
all composing room work or any ma- 
chinery or process which appertains to 
printing and the preparation therefor, 
wherever performed.” 

The employers refused to sign a con- 
tract containing this clause, which their 
legal counsel said would be in violation 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 
Unions representing other crafts saw in 
the proposal an effort by the ITU to as- 
sume jurisdiction over their members, 
and two of these unions notified the 
Graphic Arts Association that they 
would consider inclusion of the clause 
in the contract as a violation of their 
own contracts with the employers. 

The ITU then took over negotiations, 
with Elmer Brown, second vice-presi- 
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week after one year, two weeks after 
five years; severance pay—discharges or 
layoffs with one year or more service, 
two weeks pay; mergers the same un- 
less another situation is available. 


AWARD VOLUNTARY RAISE 

Because the members of the Chicago 
Lithographer’s Association were desir- 
ous of retaining services of employes 
who are in lower brackets of the union’s 
wage scale they voluntarily offered all 
employes a flat ten cents an hour in- 
crease effective October 1. Local Number 
4, of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, accepted the offer with the 
stipulation that it was a voluntary ex- 
pression of good will on the part of the 
employers and did not in any way affect 
the demands made by the union in a 
new contract to be negotiated for the 
year 1947 in which higher wages and 
shorter hours are items. 


ISSUES ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS 
Three different illustrated bulletins 
have been issued by the Monomelt 
Company, Minneapolis, on products of 
the company. One portrays the thermo- 
plastic molding presses and equipment 
of the company usable for making plas- 
tic-molded plates; another is on the 
Monomelt Plane-O-Plate; and the third 
on the Monomelt Silver Spray Booth. 


SUGGESTS LITHO BOOKS AS GIFTS 

Text books and manuals on lithc- 
graphy as Christmas gifts, door prizes, 
and homecoming gifts are being recom- 
mended by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation to the employers in all 
lithographic establishments. 

“In December of last year, we sent 
out a descriptive catalog of all Founda- 
tion publications, and between then 
and Christmas and in the months since, 
we have had a number of requests for 
full libraries of the publications, or the 
full set of manuals, or the full set of 
texts, or technical bulletins to be sent 
to G-I’s overseas, or men in school, or 
G-I’s starting to work in lithographic 
works as Christmas, birthday, or home- 
coming gifts,” wrote W. E. Griswold, ex- 
ecutive director. “We are interested in 
spreading the support of the research 
and educational programs of the Foun- 
dation as broadly as we can in contrast 
to the situation where so relatively few 
supported the programs for twenty 
years. Not only is the financial support 
important but the interests in the prog- 
ress and improvement of lithography is 
important.” 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION HONORED 

Intertype Corporation was presented 
with the Naval Ordnance Development 
Award by Rear Admiral G. F. Hussey, 
chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, who 
said it was the “highest honor that the 
Ordnance Department awards for in- 
dustrial development.” 

At the ceremony, Neal Dow Becker, 
president of Intertype Corporation, re- 
ceived the award which represented 
distinguished service rendered by the 
corporation in research, development, 
and tactical testing of secret apparatus 
of “high importance to the Navy.” 

Recipients of individual certificates 
for distinguished services rendered in 
connection with the naval ordnance de- 
velopment were A. T. Mann, Jr., vice- 
president of the company who was 
in charge of the project; H. R. Freund, 
chief engineer; W. W. Mount, inventor; 
D. L. Anderson and G. W. Allan, as- 
sistant chief engineers; Louis Biester- 
feld, experimental engineer, and S. J. 
Medlar, production engineer. 


OFFERS SEVEN EXHIBITS 

Seven traveling exhibits illustrating 
various production processes used in the 
graphic arts have been provided by the 
Smithsonian Institution, otherwise 
known as the United States National 
Museum, for use in schools, colleges, li- 
braries, museums, and other organiza- 
tions during the 1946-’47 season. Under 
the rules no institution may keep any 
exhibit for more than three weeks in- 
cluding time for travel, and express 
charges must be guaranteed by the ex- 
hibitors. Persons who want to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of utiliz- 
ing the exhibits may communicate with 
the Division of Graphic Arts, United 
States National Museum, Washington 
25, Dc. 


APPOINTS DENVER DISTRIBUTOR 

A. E. Heinsohn Company, in business 
at Denver, Colorado, for 36 years, has 
been appointed by David W. Schulkina, 
president of E. P. Lawson Company, 
New York, as distributor for the Lawson 
line of cutters, drill slotters, and round- 
hole drilling machines in Colorado and 
surrounding states. 
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- GPO WANTS PAPER 

The paper needs of the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, for a 
three month period were stated in re- 
quests made of paper manufacturers 
and merchants to bid on numerous 
items as follows: 800,000 pounds news- 
print paper; 3,780,000 pounds machine- 
finish book paper; 200,000 pounds Eng- 
lish-finish book paper; 2,000,000 pounds 
offset book paper; 50,000 pounds an- 
tique book paper; 50,000 pounds 50 per 
cent lightweight machine-finish book 
paper; 130,000 pounds 50 per cent an- 
tique book paper; 1,150,000 pounds of 
supercalendared book paper; 600,000 
pounds of coated book paper; 1,550,000 
pounds mimeographed paper; 600,000 
pounds duplicator copy paper; 250,000 
pounds U SM O safety writing paper. 

13,550,000 pounds writing paper; 250,- 
000 pounds map paper; 340,000 pounds 
manifold paper; 3,040,000 pounds bond 
paper; 1,555,000 pounds ledger paper; 
1,820,000 pounds index paper; 250,000 
pounds cover paper; 200,000 pounds ma- 
nila paper; 150,000 pounds kraft paper; 
50,000 sheets white gummed paper; 100- 
000 pounds desk blotting paper; 140,000 
pounds tag board; 5,000 sheets railroad 
board; 240,000 pounds wood cardboard; 
40,000 pounds chemical wood tan board. 

8,500,000 pounds postal card paper; 
30,000 sheets pressboard; 140,000 pounds 
binder’s board; 100,000 pounds chestnut 
coverboard. 


BUYS PRINTING PLANT 

R. A. Pierson has acquired the Puget 
Press, Everett, Washington, which has 
been owned and operated by E. F. Whit- 
taker for twenty years. 


EMPLOYMENT INCREASED 

A survey of employment in forty-one 
printing firms in St. Louis made by the 
Associated Printers and Lithographers 
of that city showed that on April 15, 
1945, the total number of factory em- 
ployes was 1,421, and currently the num- 
ber is 1,970, an impressive increase of 
36.6 per cent in less than two years. 


F. F. WILLIAMS PROMOTED 

Frederick F. Williams has been named 
sales manager of the Gummed Products 
Company, Troy, Ohio, according to an 
announcement by Roth F. Herrlinger, 
president of the company. Mr. Williams 
was for fourteen years manager of the 
company’s Cleveland office. 
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EARNINGS INCREASED 
Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, 
has reported net earnings of $387,967, 
equivalent to $2.21 a share on common 
stock, for the year ended June 30, 1946. 
This compares with $307,750—$1.63 a 
share—for the previous year. In the 
sales of the fiscal year reported, $5,695,- 
079 represented operations on war con- 
tracts which are no longer a factor in 
the company’s business. Total sales for 
the fiscal year were $9,470,389 as com- 


GOUDYANA EXHIBIT OPENED 

Frederic William Goudy, now in his 
eighty-second year, is being honored 
by the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the display of Goudyana 
in the south gallery on the second floor 
of the Congressional Library which 
started September 6, and will continue 
to be open to the public until Novem- 
ber 11. 

“The exhibition at the Library of 
Congress shows the products of his skill 


Frederic W. Goudy (left) and Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, at exhibition of Goudy Collection 


pared with $11,088,477 for the previous 
fiscal year. During the fiscal year divi- 
dends amounting to $5.00 a share were 
paid to preferred stockholders and 75 
cents to holders of common stock. 

Total assets on the consolidated bal- 
ance sheet were shown to be $6,677,307, 
including $2,945,451 in cash and Gov- 
ernment securities. Current liabilities 
totaled $2,349,270, which included $1,- 
011,683 paid by customers in advance on 
unfilled orders, and $500,000 which rep- 
resented bank borrowings. 

Stockholders have been advised that 
all war contract termination claims have 
been settled and that reconversion plans 
in the plants of the company have been 
completed. Barring unusual difficulties, 
so the report states, “current produc- 
tion and shipment schedules call for 
reaching the company’s planned volume 
of more than double prewar production 
by the end of the year.” 


FRED H. JONES RETIRES 

After fifty-eight years of continuous 
service with the Buxton and Skinner 
Printing and Stationery Company, St. 
Louis, Fred H. Jones retired on October 
1. He was guest of honor at a dinner 
given by the company at which his rec- 
ord of service was praised. He joined the 
company as a compositor in 1888 and 
became manager in 1910, the capacity 
in which he served until retirement. 


as a printer and as a designer of types 
and books,” states the announcement is- 
sued from Washington. “Represented 
in it are Village Press books as well as 
the fine products of other presses which 
he designed or in which his types were 
used. The Library’s collection from 
which the materials in the exhibition 
have been selected is the most compre- 
hensive in existence. It is made up 
largely of Mr. Goudy’s private collec- 
tion which came to the Library in 1943.” 


KREBER APPOINTED COMMANDER 

Brigadier General Leo M. Kreber, of 
the Van Bolt-Kreber Electrotype Com- 
pany, and member of the Columbus 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, has 
been appointed by Governor Lausche as 
commander of the 37th Division of the 
Ohio National Guard. His new rank will 
be that of Major General. 

General Kreber, a West Point gradu- 
ate and a veteran of World War I, made 
an enviable record in the Pacific theater 
in the war just ended. As division artil- 
lery officer of the 37th Division he saw 
tough action on Bougainville and in the 
Philippines. He was decorated for mer- 
itorious service six times and was 
wounded at Manila. 

With his partner brother, Raymond, 
he now devotes most of his time to the 
electrotype business, founded by the 
late Frank M. Kreber. 
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INAUGURATE PRINTING COURSES 
St. Louis, whose ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen compositors is one to 83, 
has started a movement to recruit 
young men into the industry, accord- 
ing to announcements made by the As- 
sociated Printers and Lithographers of 
St. Louis, and the St. Louis Board of 
Education of the Public Schools. 

Evening classes began on September 
16, at the Hadley Technical High 
School with an announced curriculum 
including “Elements of Composition,” 
“Advanced Composition,” “English For 
Printers,” “Platen Press,” “Kelly Press,” 
“Linotype,” “Monotype Keyboard Op- 
erator,” and “Monotype Casting.” 

In a printed folder sent to the print- 
ers of St. Louis, part of the statement 
reads thus: “The Board of Education, 
through the Associated Printers and 
Lithographers of St. Louis, and the Al- 
lied Printing Trades Council, now of- 
fers a practical course of instruction to 
the printing industry covering com- 
posing room and pressroom practices. 
It is your opportunity to turn appren- 
tices over to carefully selected instruc- 
tors for the training that you have not 
time to give them in your own plant. 
It does not replace shop training; it is 
supplemental to it. 

“While serving also as a refresher 
course for returning servicemen, it can 
benefit any printer or pressman who 
has been away from the trade for any 
considerable length of time. Maybe, too, 
there are departments in the industry 
that some of your employes know little 
or nothing about. It would give them an 
opportunity to actually have a hand in 
the operation of all departments of the 
plant and acquire first hand knowledge 
of various departmental problems. The 
beginning of an undertaking of this 
nature is necessarily small, but this is 
no haphazard, ‘hit-or-miss’ venture. It 
is the intention of the sponsors of this 
program to offer to you, Mr. Printer, a 
training school comparable to any al- 
ready established in larger cities.” 

Plans for acquiring equipment and 
establishing the curriculum for the new 
venture were made by the school com- 
mittee of the Associated Printers and 
Lithographers of which Oscar Hoffman 
of Superior Typesetting Company is 
chairman. The other members are Earl 
R. Britt, of Britt Printing Company; 
Ralph Meng, of Meng Publishing Com- 
pany; and C. H. Mareness, of Interna- 
tional Shoe Company. Representatives 
of the printing trades unions, who 
worked with the employers committee, 
and who endorsed the movement and 
helped to provide training schedules are 
W. J. Gibbons, president of St. Louis 
Typographical Union Number 8; Joe 
Ebeling, the secretary of the St. Louis 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, Number 6, 
and John G. Warrington, secretary of 
the Press Feeders’ Union Number 43. 
Enrolment is limited to those employed 
in the printing industry. 

Plans have been made for the estab- 
lishment of classes in lithography to be 
centered in the David Rankin Junior 
School of Mechanical Trades, in which 
the Board of Education, the Associated 
Printers and Lithographers of St. Louis, 
and the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, Local Number 5, will aid. 


ANNOUNCE ESSAY CONTEST 
“Printing’s Place in the Postwar 
World” is the subject of the 1946-’47 
essay contest, sponsored by the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association and 
the International Printing Ink division 
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of Interchemical Corporation for stu- 
dents of accredited high schools, trade 
schools, and preparatory schools of the 
United States and Canada. 

In the announcement of the contest, 
the statement was made that it is the 
desire of the promoters to have the es- 
sayists deal with the subject as broadly 
as possible. For that purpose subtopics 
have been suggested including the fol- 
lowing: “Opportunities in Printing as a 
Profession”; “How a Free Press Pro- 
motes International Understanding”; 
“Printing’s Part in Democratic Living”; 
“Printing—The Lifeblood of Com- 
merce”; and “The Use of Printing in 
Modern Advertising.” 

The national prizes are: first, $500, 
which may be applied as a scholarship 
in any accredited college or university 
of the winner’s choosing; second, a 
trip to New York City with all of the 
expenses paid; third, $50; fourth, $25; 
fifth, $10; twenty-five other prizes, $5 
each. 


STARTS ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

The Beckett Paper Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, is conducting an advertising 
campaign promoting the use of cover 
papers for booklets and catalogs to off- 
set the tendency to eliminate covers in 
favor of self-covered pieces. 

The first of the series of advertise- 
ments being run in current issues of 
publications reaching advertising men 
and printers is illustrated with men 
wearing hats with display type read- 
ing: “The best-dressed men wear hats 
... The best-dressed catalogs and book- 
lets wear covers.” 

Other pieces of copy will be headed: 
“The best-dressed women wear stock- 
ings;” and “The best-dressed gals wear 
girdles.” 


12a Lutz 


Here are the answers to the quiz on page 62. How 
well did you remember the information which you 
have read from time to time in previous issues of this 
magazine or have seen elsewhere? 


1. g or Garamond. 

2. d or Caslon. 

3. f or Cloister. 

4. b or Bodoni. 

5. e or Century. 

6. c or Bookman and Bookface. 
7. a or Baskerville. 
8 


. e or 73,000, according to the presi- 
dent of PIA; now there are about 
80,000. 


9. Offset-lithography. 


10. More. America uses 60 per cent of 
all paper made anywhere. 


1. Increase the penetration of the ink; 
and use a dull ink. 


By R. Randolph Karch 
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NEW INTAGLIO LITHO PLATE 

A new method of making intaglio litii- 
ographic plates by electrolytic meas 
instead of by the usual deep-etch prov- 
ess is announced by J. H. & G. B. Sie- 
bold, Incorporated, manufacturer of 
lithographic inks and supplies, who will 
be sole distributor for the machine used. 

Called the “electron intaglio plate 
process,” the new method is the reverse 
of deep-etch in the sense that it builds 
up the non-printing areas of the plate 
above the image by electrolytic deposit 
of metal, whereas in deep-etch the im- 
age is etched below the surface of the 
plate. Among the several advantages 
claimed for the electron plate process is 
the elimination of numerous trouble- 
some steps in deep-etch, such as the use 
of a positive transparency, special coat- 
ings, developers, etches, staging lacquers, 
alcohol washes, and cellulose towels. 
The intaglio plate is made in two or 
three minutes as against the hour or 
more required for deep-etch. Increased 
sharpness of dot and line rendition and 
greater plate longevity are other ad- 
vantages claimed. 

Briefly, the method involves making 
an albumen plate with a negative trans- 
parency by traditional methods, but 
with one change, and that is the appli- 
cation of a deep-etch type of lacquer 
over the exposed albumen before the de- 
veloping ink is applied. The lacquer is 
rubbed down thin and allowed to dry a 
minute or two. Then the developing ink 
is applied over the lacquer and the plate 
finished in the usual manner; that is, it 
is developed out in the trough, and after 
all corrections are made, the plate is 
then given an etch to assure cleanliness. 

The etch is washed from the plate 
with a flow of water and the excess 
water is allowed to drain. The plate 
is then placed in an electrolytic bath 
which deposits fine particles or mole- 
cules of zinc on the non-printing areas 
of the plate. The printing image, made 
relatively non-conductive by the lacquer 
and developing ink, accepts none of the 
zine deposit. The result is an intaglio 
plate corresponding in function to the 
deep-etch plate. The process takes only 
two or three minutes, depending upon 
the depth of intaglio desired. The zinc 
is deposited at the rate of about one 
ten-thousandths of an inch a minute. 

The moisture-retaining quality of the 
non-printing area grained by the elec- 
trolytic process compares favorably 
with lithographic stone, according to 
Sidney Blau, inventor and head of Elec- 
tron Lithoplate Corporation, which owns 
the patents. Graininess is controllable 
by slight adjustments in speed and time 
of processing. Experiments conducted 
starting from smooth surfaces have pro- 
duced porous surfaces of greater depth 
than obtainable by abrasive graining, 
said Mr. Blau. 

The cost of making an intaglio plate 
by this method is said to be less than 
five cents for a 17 by 22 plate. This is 
exclusive of labor and the laying down 
of the albumen image. ; 

Mr. Blau, an experienced lithographic 
platemaker, has been working on the 
process for three years. It has had prac- 
tical production tests in several litho- 
graphic plants and will be ready for 
introduction to the trade as soon as 
materials can be procured for building 
electrolytic apparatus in quantity. 

The electrolytic solution used is non- 
toxic, and is virtually self-sustaining 
through the use of anodes, which need 
to be replaced only once or twice a year. 
Current used is of the low voltage type. 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK STAFF CONFERS 

Officials of the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration discussed expansion plans of 
the company at a week-long sales con- 
ference held at Neenah, Wisconsin, from 
October 1 to 7. Past performances, pres- 
ent conditions, and future plans were all 
considered under the general theme of 
discussion “Eighty Years of Kimberly- 
Clark Production.” 

As stated by J. R. Kimberly, vice- 
president in charge of sales, all sales 
representatives of the company were 
called in for the conference so that they 
could see the improvements that have 
been achieved and see, pictorially, what 
has been planned, so that they could go 
with assurances to their customer that 
the Kimberly-Clark organization is a 
“production source, not only to be de- 
pended upon today, but increasingly so 
in the years ahead.” He stated that 
while selling was still on an “allocation 
basis,” plans are being made for future 
developments where all of the arts of 
salesmanship will be utilized. He indi- 
cated that the expansion program is of 
such magnitude, that the like of it has 
not been paralleled in the company’s 
long history. 

The new technical center of the cor- 
poration, which is to open soon with 
new laboratories and an enlarged staff 
of scientists, was mentioned in the ad- 
dress of Ernst Mahler, executive vice- 
president, as one evidence of growth and 
modernization salesmen should note. 

“It reflects the Kimberly-Clark de- 
termination to hold technical leadership 
in the industry,” said Mr. Mahler. Re- 
ferring to the value of their sales effort, 
Mr. Mahler said that “steady operation 
at all of the plants of Kimberly-Clark, 
through good times and bad,” would not 
be possible without their help. Applying 
the idea generally, the speaker said that 
this country’s higher standard of living 
is due in large measure to successful 
selling operations. 

“Goods well made must be well sold, 
and that means selling the corporation 
back of the product, as well as the prod- 
uct,” said Mr. Mahler. “There is a new 
era ahead of you, and one in which you 
should have faith.” 

H. G. Boon, vice-president in charge 
of operations, explained the expansion 
program as it applied to manufacturing 
facilities. Among the projects described 
were the corporation’s new subsidiary at 
Terrace Bay, Ontario—the Longlac Pulp 
and Paper Company Limited—which in- 
volves a complete townsite and a chem- 
ical mill where 300 tons of the pulp of 
bleached sulphite will be made daily. 
Expansions at Niagara, Wisconsin, at 
Kimberly, Wisconsin, and at the Lake- 
view mill at Neenah, have been com- 
pleted or are about to be completed, and 
the new Memphis mill acquired from 
the Government is being reconverted on 
Schedule. Full benefits from these ex- 
pansions will be realized in 1948. 

C. F. Jenkins, general sales manager, 
Who planned the conference, also par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 


EDWARD KELLEY PROMOTED 

Edward S. Kelley, for twenty-seven 
years connected with the H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York City, printer and 
publisher of indexes and reference 
books, has been promoted from guperin- 
tendent of the printing department to 
general manager of the printing and 
bindery departments of the company. 
Mr. Kelley is president of the New York 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS MEET 

Arthur S. Overbay of the Typographic 
Service Company, Indianapolis, was re- 
elected president of the convention of 
the Advertising Typographers Associa- 
tion of America, held at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, in September. Other officers 
are Harry O. Kovats, Runkle-Thomp- 
son-Kovats, Chicago, first vice-presi- 
dent; P. J. Perrusi, Advertising Agencies 
Service Company, New York City, sec- 
ond vice-president; Carl H. Ford, J. W. 
Ford Company, Cincinnati, third vice- 
president; and Mrs. E. W. Shaefer, Tri- 
Arts Press, New York, treasurer. Albert 
Abrahams, New York, was re-elected 
executive secretary. 


OCTOGENARIAN PRINTER HONORED 

C. Frank Crawford, retired printer 
who founded and for thirty-four years 
has been chairman of the Board of 
Commercial Arbitration of the Federat- 
ed Graphic Arts and Allied Industries 
of New York City, was tendered a 
luncheon in celebration of his eightieth 
birthday recently by some fifty friends 
and fellow members of the board. 

The board was set up to handle dis- 
putes between printers, their suppliers, 
and customers without going through 
the legal red tape of a court of law. 
Decisions made by the board, however, 
are legally binding. Each branch of the 
printing and allied industries is repre- 


At eightieth birthday celebration for C. Frank Crawford, chairman of the Board of Commercial Arbi- 


tration of the Federation of Graphic Arts and Allied Industries of New York City. With fellow board 
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d the party are, left to right: George H. Carter, S. W. McDonnal, Mr. Crawford, 


Frank A. Young, Herman Diamond, and Daniel J. Casey, Sr. Mr. Crawford holds scroll given to him 


Eighty registrants attended the con- 
vention, which was the twentieth annual 
one. The program included a report on 
the status of labor negotiations made by 
Thomas P. Henry, Jr., the Thomas P. 
Henry Company, Detroit; a talk on the 
training of advertising personnel by 
Richard Turnbull, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies; a talk on type 
face supplies by E. M. Damon, American 
Type Founders; and a lantern slide lec- 
ture on the evolution of type design by 
Howard King, Intertype Corporation. A 
scheduled address by Joseph Mackey, 
president of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, was delivered by Edward Wa- 
goner of the same company. 


PURCHASES ANOTHER MILL 

St. Regis Paper Company of New 
York City has purchased the Florida 
Pulp and Paper Company, Pensacola, 
Florida, which represents its first move 
into the southern kraft paper industry. 
The Florida company owns 195,000 
acres of timberland. 

The purchase represents part of an 
extensive expansion movement on the 
part of the St. Regis Paper Company, 
in both printing and wrapping papers. 
One of its recent purchases was that 
of the Watab Paper Company, at Sar- 
tell, Minnesota. 

The company has also announced a 
proposed $5,000,000 expansion program 
in connection with its mill at Deferiet, 
New York; and has made arrangements 
with Time, Incorporated for managing 
the operation of the Maine Seaboard 
Paper Company at Bucksport, Maine, 
and the Hennepin Paper Company, Lit- 
tle Falls, Minnesota. 


sented on the board, all experts in their 
respective fields. 

For many years Mr. Crawford was 
general manager of Albert King & Com- 
pany, New York, lithographer of stock 
and bond certificates. A native of Inger- 
soll, Ontario, he learned the trade on 
the old Oxford Tribune of Ingersoll. For 
several years he was president of the 
old Master Printers Association, now a 
part of the New York Employing Print- 
ers Association. It was while president 
of this group that he was instrumental 
in founding the Board of Commercial 
Arbitration. 


MABEL DWYER RETIRES 

Mrs. Mabel Dwyer has retired from 
the position of supervisor of cost ac- 
counting of the Graphic Arts Industry 
of Michigan after having served for 
twenty-seven years in that capacity. 
Regrets were expressed by officials of 
the organization at a farewell testi- 
monial luncheon. Among the speakers 
were President Thomas P. Henry, Don 
V. Gerking, former secretary of the 
Franklin-Typothetae Association, and 
Cyril C. Means, for the past twenty 
years secretary and manager of the 
association. 

In his eulogy, Mr. Means referred to 
Mrs. Dwyer’s continuous and faithful 
activity in behalf of better accounting 
practices in the printing industry, and 
mentioned that she reared her son, put 
him through college, and medical school 
and that he is “a highly honored prac- 
titioner—now assistant chief of staff of 
the Vancouver General Hospital.” 

Mrs. Dwyer will make her home in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, Etc., Required by the Acts of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933. 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, published 
monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1946 


State of Illinois) s 
County of Cooks ®* 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared J. L. Frazier, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 

Publisher: Maclean-Hunter Publishing 

Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Editor—J. L. Frazier, Evanston, Illinois. 

Managing Editor—None. 

Business Manager—J. L. Frazier, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. The 
stockholders of the Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Corporation ar John R. 
Thompson, 2511 Coyle Avenue, Chicago; 
J. L. Frazier, 2043 Orrington Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois; Col. J. B. Maclean, 
7 Austin Terrace, Toronto, Ontario; 
Horace T. Hunter, 120 Inglewood Drive, 
Toronto, Ontario; Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 481 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustees is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who 
do appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
oeeee cae or or lage in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities 
as so stated by him. eae 

. J. L. FRAZIER. Editor. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 20th day of Sentember, 1946. 

WES M. E. TOHNSTON. 
(My commission expires Oct. 22, 1949.) 
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1. Monks and Friars 


DC) Flooded and light patches in printing 
CJ INuminations in a manuscript 
LC] Ascenders and descenders in Gothic type 





2. Printability 
CA printer’s ability to do fine work 
C Legibility of type 

C Property of paper which yields good printing 








3. Soldier 


C An itinerant pressman 
C] An exclamation mark 





(J Material for halftone anchors 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 
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4. Spectral Reflectance 


LC Phosphorescent quality in paper 
C A measure of paper’s opacity and color 





C0 “Show through” in paper 





ANSWERS 


Monks and Friars—‘‘Monks” are 3 Soldier is known to printers 
ink-flooded patches and “Friars” as a name for the exclamation 
are insufficiently inked patches in a _ point...and ““Levelcoat” is known to 


Sevelecal” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


piece of printing. Avoiding uneven 
printing demands good presswork 
-..and good paper, too. That’s why 
many careful pressmen prefer to 
print on uniform Levelcoat.* 


Printability, in paper, is that 
__ property which yields good print- 
ing. It comprises receptivity, uni- 
formity, smoothness, opacity... all 
qualities you find in Levelcoat. 


printers as a trademark which repre- 
sents fine quality printing papers. 


4 Spectral Reflectance is one 

of the physical measurements 
important in determining the opac- 
ity and color purity of paper. And 
Levelcoat papers achieve a remark- 
able amount of spectral reflectance 
—a test of their high degree of opacity 
and surface luster. 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 
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NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


mA: W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
O. 








ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Graham Paper Co,; 
Zellerbach, 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Seaboard Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co,; 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; Storrs & Bement Co. 

> - C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stan- 
‘ord. 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever. 
glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent 
Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co. 
IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co, 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Graham Paper Co. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 
MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co. Inc.; Butler-Dearden; 
Carter, Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century 
Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; Paper House of 
N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; Whitney-Anderson. 
MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; 
Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union 
Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The 
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The ability of the ACRAPLATE to raise plant efficiency. ere and raise ee i Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper 
ae = . 5 : . ; F 0.; Zellerbach, 
it substantially. ..is being demonstrated day after day in progres- MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Pa- 
. Sat e ° 3 ei ees per Co. 
sive printing plants throughout the United States and Canada. For | nep,: Carpenter Paper Co. 
rubber plates made on the ACRAPLATE cut printing costs in these |N- 4-* John Carter & Co. 
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profit ess investment and costly storage of standing Paper Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper 
forms. Resinous matrices can be stored indefinitely in 1/4 the space | Soi J. &F. 8. Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper 
1 weist ' ‘ 2 ~~ 1Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Mar- 
and weigh only about 1/30 as much. quardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; 
A. W. Pohiman; Reinhold-Gould, Inc.; Schlosser Pa- 
per Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard- 
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in press time. NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
bs ae : 7 F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith, 
Yield definite savings in ink and make-ready costs. N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 
SI lie fl f eee: i oe: ive & reed Se: Sonee! oe ou 
leets he flat < > tre ris . coat aper Corp.; Clevelan aper Co.; Diem ing; 
s t after printing due to extremely light impression and The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.: 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 
OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; 
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ENGINEERING CORP. Pa — Co.; Southern Paper Co.; South- 
504 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, N.Y. | TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 

Offices in Principal Citi seid . Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
a EE er nats tea ne oe een UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 


VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old 


E N G I N a E R ; N G C 0) R P. Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses —" Raper Ce; Riumead Taper Se. 5. W 


BUFFALO NY. U S A —all sizes and types—stereotyping...plas- | WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
VUE LN tic molding...rubber vulcanizing... process- | &f Wash. Zellerbach. 


~ . . ° $ + Wi i ts 
a a) ing...metal working...special purpose, psig sag gl aaa a =e 


elimination of embossing, thereby speeding up gathering and jogging. 
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“So perfumed that 


he winds are. love-sick.”’ 





Take an $80,000,000 whiff. That’s what the girls 
spent last year to smell sweet. But if the odor of prog- 
nostication is coming in on the right breeze, that’s 
only a drop of ambergris compared with what they'll 
be spending in the years ahead. 

Advertising and merchandising are a prime ingre- 
dient of perfumes, almost as much as jasmin, carna- 
tion, mimosa, myrrh, musk, civet, balsams, and 
oleoresins . . . and a prime ingredient of advertising 
and merchandising is paper. 

“Paper Makers to America” — from laboratories 
to new plants — is keeping abreast of America’s 
expanding industries, is determined to provide the 


quality papers demanded by the smart merchan- 
disers of luxurious things. 

For better impressions — whatever you sell — 
specify Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, 
and Wheelwright lines . . . “the best buy in paper 
today.” Mead merchants will have them if they are 
to be had. 





* & & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, includ- 
ing such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; 
D&C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text; and 
De & Se Tints. 


1846 - ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING + 1946 


THE MEAD CORPORATION «© “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17+Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers - Philadelphia Boston -Chicago- Dayton 


‘papers 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
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im clay... 
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IN appearance, the final results 
may be quite comparable. Given the element of time, how- 
ever, the difference in durability is extremely apparent. 

Two cover stocks used for the same type of literature 
may seem equally attractive on first inspection. If the litera- 
ture is designed to last ...to withstand constant handling 
... then the cover must, in addition to original beauty, have 
characteristics of definite durability. 

Delkote Cover, with its rich colors and leather-like em- 
bossing is a handsome sheet. Of most importance, it is extra- 
heavy (14 point weight) and extra strong. It is specially 
treated on each side to resist soil and moisture. It is a cover 
which retains its quality appearance long after other stocks 
have become completely worn and discarded. 


tt DETROIT Lelie cover 
Am —sdDETROIT SULPHITE 






























PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 











DETROIT 17 MICHIGAN 
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Get maximum results from your 
NEW presses. Be sure to speci- 
fy Daycos on all new equipment. 


inting roller with Dayco, built to your own requirements—built 


s a Quality Printer. Too, remember Daycos mean economy, less 


in idle rollers, Available for letterpress, offset, and gravure printing of 


the finest quality. THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Latin American Representatives: National Paper and Twine Company, 120 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Canadian Representatives: Manton Brothers Ltd., 
Toronto - Winnipeg - Montreal - Vancouver 


Posy Dayton Rubbex 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST PRINTING ROLLERS 
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Courtesy of JOHN B. 
STETSON COMPANY 


From Fisherman’s Wharf to Fifth 
Avenue a man’s character and po- 
sition can be learned from his lid. 
From Pork-Pie to Homburg his 
choice in hats is his own... but 


he’s gotta be covered to count! 


That goes for printing, too. To make 

the proper impression, covers on 

catalogues and booklets are a 

MUST! Preferably BUCKEYE or 

BECKETT, the good-looking, good- pom 
feeling, long-wearing covers that lendiee 
have long been first choice of ad- 


men and printers everywhere. 
ATF No 
handles 


ATE C4 


» 
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ATF No. 2 Kelly 
handles sheets from 8%'’x 11" to 24x35” 


ATF No. 1 Kelly 
handles sheets from 8!4'’x11"’to 22x28” 


ATF C-Kelly 
> sheets from 7''x10''to17!4""x22'4"" 


THE tremendous impressional strength of a Kelly gets full value 


out of the makeready, even at high speeds. The Kelly pyramid 


system of ink distribution gives full, smooth coverage, however 


large the solids. Then there's automatic double-rolling for 
exceptional needs. ATF Kellys are steady, economical pro- 
ducers. Ask your ATF Salesman, or write to us, for Commercial 
Samples of actual runs of heavy forms that show what Kellys 


can do for you. 


American ype Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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* The installation of more efficient machin- 
ery is the logical way to tackle the problem 
—and CHALLENGE Equipment is the 
ANSWER. Place your orders at once for 
future delivery, as orders are being filled 
in the same rotation as received. 


Challenge Paper Cutters — 
Safe, Accurate Cutting 


All models of the Diamond Power 
Cutter, Challenge Pony Cutter and 
Challenge Lever Cutter are of rugged 
construction yet easy to operate. 


Challenge Proof Presses— 
Make Good Impressions 


The Series EE Proof Press operates like 
a cylinder press—equipped with power 
driven ink distributor. Clean, clear, 

faithful reproductions. 


® _ Challenge Paper Drills — 
af ~~ Speed Up Production 


Easily Adjusted. Simple to operate. Do 
a wide variety of work. Step-up profits. 
All have a motor operated drill head that 
moves through the paper by hand lever, 
foot power or electro-hydraulic mechanism. 


Challenge Iron Furniture — 
Labor-Saving—Long Lasting 


Allows fast, accurate and rigid make- 
up. Made in 120 standard sizes and 


70 Mammoth sizes. 
Challenge 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 

















MM srarve 


INSTANTANEOUSLY! 


SPEEDS ALL 
MECHANICAL PHASES OF PRESS WORK 


Chapman Static Neutralizer, absolutely safe, simple — no 
moving parts—eliminates static under any weather conditions, 
at any time of year, in any climate. Fully guaranteed. 


Presses can be speeded up 

Feeding is aided: Sheets. will not crumple 
or miss 

Sheets are delivered without clinging to strip- 
pers and guides 

Sheets will not stick to the pile, and are readily 
jogged 

Reduces fire risk on gravure presses 

No pressroom complete without it. 


For all flat bed and rotary presses 
Letterpress—Offset—Gravure 


% IN WORLDWIDE USE FOR FORTY YEARS »% 





CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 








INKS 


as dependable as science 


can make them... 


for every printing process. 
Lithographic e Letterpress 
Gravure e Aniline « Dryers 
Varnishes e Dry Color 
Lithographic Chemicals 
and Supplies. 


sai and Valentine Cs. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Pat’d—Pats. Pend. 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


CAN YOU BE SURE THAT A PLAIN NUT WON’T SLYLY UN- 
WIND ITSELF? If not, then what you need is the All-metal, One- 
piece ‘‘Flexloc,’’ which is a Self-Locking Nut and won’t budge, ex- 
cept when a wrench is used. 

The ‘‘Flexloc’’ packs maximum usefulness in minimum space by 
being rugged, locked, compact—and is therefore, becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 

Every thread—including the locking threads—takes its share of 
the load. 

It covers a wide range of tolerances—from low #1 to high #3. 

It can be used over and over again without losing much of its 
locking ability. 

Being a ‘‘stop’’ nut, it stays locked in any position on a threaded 
member. 

“Flexloc’’ Thin Nuts are especially popular. 

Sizes from #6 to 1” in diameter—amillions in use! 

Convince yourself with a few free samples. 


OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 740 
Boston @ Chicago @ Detroit @ Indianapolis @ St. Louis @ San Francisco 




















GET RID OF 


Here is the result of the TAKK Corp. 
high voltage research (both before and 
during the war). A NEW and exclusive 
designed static eliminator that removes 
completely, instantly, safely, the heaviest 
charges of static electricity even at high- 
est machine speeds. Installations are sim- 
ple, effective and so economical that 
TAKK equipment pays for itself many 
times over in increased efficiency. Send 
descriptions of your static problems to 
TAKK engineers for their recommenda- 
tion. Write for additional details. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED! 


For Details 


She TAKK Corp. NEWARK, 0110 





Announcing 


Intaglio (Deep - Etch) 
platemaking directly from 
negatives is now a practical 
reality, making obsolete the 
present day method requir- 
ing film positives, a maze of 
special preparations, and an 
involved technique. 


THE 
Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


has developed and perfected a 
method utilizing the energetic elec- 
tron in an amazingly simple inno- 
vation, which is safe, rapid, and 
economical. Employing an appa- 
ratus so simple to operate your 
platemaker need only: 


(1) Make an albumen plate 
(no change in your present 
method). 

(2) Press a starting button... 
(this requires an additional 
1 to 3 minutes after albumen 
plate is made, depending 
on depth desired). 


For additional information write to: 


Sole Disthctulors 


J.H.& G.B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


101 Sixth Ave. « New York 13, .N. Y. 
Phone Walker 5-5565 


Member National Printing Ink Research Institute 





New York City and Metropolitan area 
Lithographers are invited to come in for 
an actual demonstration. Please write or 
phone for an appointment. 








*Processes and Apparatus Patents Pending. 
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SHORTAGES WITH... MONOMELT : 
ARE YOU BAFFLED by type metal shortages? 
MONOMELT can help you two ways: 

(1) You can get along on less metal with MONoMELT, 
because you can use metal directly from killout. No 
need to tie up precious lead in remelting and pigging. 
(2) MonomELTt is gentle with your metal . . . keeps it in 
correct balance longer, makes it last longer. No heavy 
dross loss. MONOMELT keeps 
you independent of metal 


shortages and delayed metal 
*, shipments. 

















Boh as 
ae 














: Investigate these and other advan- 
tages of Monomelt—the single-melt- 







ing system for line-casting machines. 
WRITE TODAY for new bulletin. 





THE MONOMELT COMPANY, INC. 


1612 POLK STREET NORTHEAST MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOD,  QOQOQOKRODEDE 
Initials 
IN THE 


Graphie 2 


Will add the touch of display that 


attracts the reader. Harmonizes 






NEW PRINTING FOUNDATIONS 


offer a new start for 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHERS 






XMAN.LSS 





veer 


with all types in the classic group 





Graphic Light No. 101 and Graphic HUEBNER LABORATORIES 
Bold No. 104 from 12 to 48 point NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
‘ PIONEER OF 
B a ltim ore I yp e COMMERCIALLY SUCCESSFUL DEVELOPMENTS 


FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS SINCE 1906 
15-17 S. Frederick Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


VO PQRSTUVWXYZ ROGODOXSOSOTE 
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ACTION ! 


Wetter originated the self- : rt 
contained plunger-operated fi 
numbering machine in 1885. 
If you number for profit, you'll 
find Wetter is still better. 





TIY3| (3.1 NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


Atlantic Ave. & Logan St.* Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
Sold by All Dealers and Branches 
A. T. F. INCORPORATED 








You’LL BE & 
DOING THE ‘3 
HIGHLAND 


Ya dinna need be a canny Scot to know that 

Southworth Graphic Arts machines in your 

plant mean money in your pocket! 

There is nothing like the action 
of the Glider’s ball-bearing ta- 
ble. You will really get action 
with a Glider—it’s the fastest 
saw ever made. 


Southworth’s guarantee of quality, its half- 
century of experience, plus thousands of 
satisfied customers all over the world, all 
point to better machines for better work. 
You'll be doing the Highland Fling when 
you count the profits! 


Printing Trade Division 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 WARREN AVE. PORTLAND. ME. _ AGmmonS 
Mfr’s: Paper Conditioners, Universal Joggers, 
Punches, Round Cornering Machines, Se : Licloas 
Humidifiers, Special Eauipment WELZ res 


Fifty Years of Service to the Graphic Arts a a en é Saleasdete $4; Piteen 
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LEARN MORE 


about Offset Platemaking 


There's more to the making of a good off- 
set plate than you might think. From the 
outstanding offset chemical house, you can 
get some valuable help in the form of a 
booklet, designed as a step-by-step work- 
It's FREE. Just 
ask for it on the coupon below. 


ing manual on platemaking. 





LITHO CHEMICAL 


& SUPPLY CO..Inc. ym 
63 PARK ROW. NEW YORK 7 ¢ 











LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., 


INC. 

63 Park Row, New York 7, N. ¥S* 

We're Offset Minded. We weit Copy of Your Boghtit. 
Cw 


Ss 


Name oe Title 
nS nS ‘ 
Company a co ' 
s& 
Address aoe I 
i 
| 

















Us 











Step Up Production with vov.e POSTWAR 
SUPER-POWER INFRA-RED SHEET DRYERS 


(Patented) 








These new postwar units provide twice the radiant 
heat, have double the ink-setting efficiency of any 
previous electric sheet dryers. Enable you to run 
presses faster because they help to eliminate offset 
... save need for slip-sheeting on many difficult jobs. 


Available for immediate shipment for C & P, Kelly, 
Kluge, Little Giant, MiehleVertical and other presses. 


Also used for ruling machines, to eliminate static on folding 
machines, and for various types of specialty equipment. 


whl Doyle 


See Your 





1224 West Sixth Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 














More versatile than 
a one-man band — 


the NEW ERA 


MULTI-PROCESS PRESS (f 






The versatility 

of the New Era 
Multi-Process Press 
enables you to handle 
commercial jobs completely 

in your own shop. These presses manufacture tags, labels, 
tickets, checks, unit sets, office forms, book match covers, dis- 
play cards and many other specialties. They print from standard 
type, engravings, electros and rubber or plastic plates. Handles 
any roll stock — onionskin to .050 board, silk, other kinds of 
cloth, gummed paper, heat-sealed paper and heat-sealed 
board. Prints, perforates, punches, slits, numbers, die-cuts, 
scores, cuts, reinforces tags and puts on metal eyelets — in one 
passage of the stock. 













Simple design, rugged construction, good ink distribution, 
uniform impression, quick, accurate register are features that 
make the New Era Press a real profit-maker. 

@ 1783 


EW) BRA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


375 - 11th Avenue, Paterson 4, N. J. 
















MULTI-PROCESS PRESSES AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 
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SENSATIONALLY NEW —different from anything you've ever used. 


OFFSET BLACK 


AN OFFSET BLACK 
— PAR EXCELLENCE 


Rigid Press Room tests prove that 
highlights and middletones print 
up sharper than ever before. 

| Makes possible to print large sol- 
ids on all kinds of stock without 
piling too much ink on the rollers. 
Small reverse type keeps open 
and scum free without constant 
etching with the acid sponge. 
The Py of the fountain solution 
can be kept higher than average 
and yet the dampeners stay 
cleaner longer. 

Excello Lith Black 470 is stream- 
lined to a T. 

It's a distinguished achievement 
in modern ink making. 





BENSING BROTHERS & DEENEY 


oe COMSINATION OF A CENTURY OF PRINTING INK EXPERIENCE 


Ce ee ee CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 























SYVTRON 


“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGERS 


for Ease, Speed and Economy 


—in handling all types 
of stock from onionskin 
to heavy board. 


Syntron- patented. 
“Controlled Vibration’”’ 
also quickly aligns 
troublesome snap-outs, 
carbon interleaves, etc. 


Write for data 


SYNTRON CO. 
575 Lexington 
Homer City, Pa. 











TIME, 

REDUCE 

COSTS, 

GET BETTER PRINTING WITH 
PRECISION MILLED 

Vel IRON FURNITURE. 


Available in Fonts and Sorts to your order. 
Standard Sizes to 10x70. Enlarged Sizes to 60x120. 
Price Lists and Font Schemes upon request. 


c e 

Morgans & Wilcox 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department I, Middletown, N. Y. 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 
DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ARMSTRONG 
industrial type 


DO YOU KNOW the numerous 
benefits that can be secured by 
maintaining proper relative hu- 
midity in printing and graphic 
arts plants during the winter heat- 
ing season? “Reduction of static 
electricity” . “Elimination of 
curling of paper” ... “Better 
control of register” are just a few 
of the improvements cited. Ask 
for a copy of bulletin telling 
“What every executive should 
know about humidification.” 


Armstrong builds a complete 
line of steam type humidifiers. 
Units capable of handling as 
much as 40,000 cu. ft. of space 
list for as little as $100.00, com- 
plete with humidistat, solenoid 
control valve, fan, steam strainer, 
and drainage trap. For informa- 
tion, write to ARMSTRONG 
MACHINE WORKS, 901 Maple 
St., Three Rivers, Mich. 








TYPICAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS* 


Press Room, General..60-78% 
Binding 

Folding 

Paper Storage 


Photography, 
Printing 


Photography, 
Developing 


Library Books 38-50% 
Testing Laboratories..55-65% 
Air Drying Lacquers..25-50% 


Press Room 
Lithographic 50-60% 


Storage of Rollers....50-55% 
Paper Box Storage....45-60% 
*For recommended temperatures 


and complete data, see 
Armstrong Bulletin No. 158. 








| ash for this bulletin 


Now is the time to find out 


about the beneficial effects 


obtained by maintaining 


proper relative humidity during 


the winter heating season. Ask 


for a copy of Bulletin No. 158. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 





901 MAPLE STREET e THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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ACCURATE SHEET CUTTING hail HIGH SPEED OF PRODUCTION 








WRITE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILED INFORMATION 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


ED 20-22 KNIGHT STREET e NORWALK, CONN.., U.S.A. 


AUTOMATIC ESTABLISHED 1842 
| . C SHEET CUTTER 


MODERNIZE THE McADAMS WAY—TO MORE PROFITS 


The operating efficiency This model cuts and 
of McAdams trouble free SIZES feeds from one or two 
sheet cutter solves the Built to cut rolls at the same time. 
sheeting problems of sheet sizes: Constant * and uninter- 
both paper converter and WIDE LONG rupted production. Speed 
the envelope manufac- A : from single roll is 230 
turer, providing high 38 fetes 38 in. sheets per minute. Can 
speed output and abso- 43 in. x 43 in. be equipped with an 
lute accuracy. 48 in. x 63 in. overlapper and a static 
eliminator. 



























PMC FLINKER 








2. Separates different colored inks in 
fountain. 






4. Easy to install. 













436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE CINCINNATI 2 





23 EAST 26th STREET NEW YORK 16, 





FOUNTAIN DIVIDERS 


AND BENEFITED IN 6 WAYS— 


than maximum size sheets are being printed. 


3. Colorful ‘‘rainbow printing” can be done. 


THE PRINTING ggg COMPANY 














Cut Costs on Gathering—Jogging! 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER TILT-A-TYPE 
1, Reduces size of ink fountain when smaller AVAILABLE NOW 











GATHERS LONG & SHORT SHEETS & CARBON JOBS 

same SAVES ONE-THIRD THE TIME! 

JOGS SHEETS 5 x 8 TO 19 x 24! oe CAN BE HAD TO TAKE SHEET 
x 

Gathering and jogging of all jobs made economical. Extra 

shelves may be added on unusually large jobs. Labor savings 


5. Can be adjusted very closely to ink fountain. pay for machine in short time. Many enthusiastic users. 
6. Eliminates constant checking while in use. 
Write for information—prices—and deliveries. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION— 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Inc. 
322 SOUTH FOURTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Canadian Agents, Geo. M. Stewart, Reg’d., 840 William Street, Montreal 









OHIO 























ROSBACK 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 









REPLACE 
GOOD THAT 
DELIVERY poe 
- WORN-OUT 
MOST MAILER 
SIZES Now 














CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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— T CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 


BRONZING MACHINES 

e@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
resses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. 

Henschell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 

e CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 
Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 

backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 

Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth 

St.. New York, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 
e HAVE YOU A SPARE LINOTYPE OR 
INTERTYPE? Large _ metropolitan 
newspaper requires additional Lino- 
types and Intertypes to handle in- 
creased production load and will pay 
spot cash for them. Will consider any 
model. Submit model, serial number and 
brief statement of condition, as well as 
price wanted. Write Box S-970 % The 
Inland Printer, 309 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
@ WANTED: 44 inch rebuilt paper cut- 
ter. Seybold preferred. Advise price, 
age and condition. Jackson Paper Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mississippi. 


EXCHANGE 


Worn out C. & P. 
EXC HAN G Presses for same sizes 

and series but—Re- 
built like new. No time wasted. We ship you 
our rebuilt press in exchange for your worn out 
press. Put your press in our crate and ship back 
to us. This applies to 8x12, 10x15, 12x18 new 
or old series C. & P Presses. Money back 
guarantee. 
DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., INC. 
691 West Whitehall, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 









































@ KLUGE AVAILABLE—Need a like- 
new 10 x 15 Kluge with Kluge feeder? 
We've got one to exchange as part pay- 
ment for Harris or Webendorfer offset. 
ae Press, 430 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE 


ee WE ASK THEM— 


Monotype Equipment 
Composition Casters YO U TEL L T a : M 
Type & Rule Casters 

Convertible Casters 


Gi , , , 
ant Caster Our current advertisement asks an interesting ques- 


Material Maker ; ; ‘ 
Resbeards tion—one that we think you can answer in our favor. 


500 Fonts display mats ’ H 
wit Yes, we're back at our old game of placing the 
Molds-keybars reputation of Rising Papers in your hands—and we 
Wedges- ‘ 7 - eaieka 
edges-keybanks think we’re safe. We believe you are as enthusiastic 
Soe Sot elon ak as we are about Rising Parchment and will recom- 


Payne & Walsh Corp. mend it to your customers. Rising Paper Company, 


Housatonic, Mass. 








82 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 


BE 3-1791 
This advertisement appears in EXECUTIVE, 


Your /Aost Dependable Suppliers 


ADVERTISING, SALES and SALES PROMO- 
TION MAGAZINES. 








@® FOR SALE: A printing business and 

monthly publication operating in the 
East within a population of 150,000. 
Owner wishes to retire after more than 
50 years of operation. An excellent op- 
portunity with a real future. Address 


queries to Box N-987, % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago ford jIsin apers 


° cd 
@ FOR SALE: Immediate delivery, Hoe 
Magazine press, 64 page capacity; 
Hoe magazine press, 40 page capacity a 
With color; both equipped with alter- PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 


nating current full automatic press 
drives. Detailed specifications on re- 
quest. John Griffiths Co., Inc., 17 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

(Continued on next page) 
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waste material will promptly bring our recommendations. 






AMBACO Continuous Baling will lift your 
waste material from the status of a loss incurring 


nuisance to that of profitable, salable merchandise. 
A prominent user reports, “This baler pays for itself every 
five years on the basis of payroll savings alone.'’ 


A statement regarding the volume and nature of your 





The AMERICAN BALER U0. 


CONTINUOUS BALING* CONTINUOUS BALING * 









23 OHIO STREET 
BELLEVUE, OHIO 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 


PRESSROOM AND BINDERY | 


EQUIPMENT 
MANY LATE MODELS 


Automatic Cylinder Units 
Paper Cutters—lever and power 
Linotypes—Intertypes 
Folders and Stitchers 
Many other items 


WANTED—SINGLE UNITS 


OR 
COMPLETE PLANTS 


Particularly interested in buying 
Large-Size Single or Two-Color 
MIEHLE AND BABCOCK PRESSES 
Write or Telephone Us — 
FREMONT 5100 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 

























@ FOR SALE: Nine Miller, 11x17, Mas- 


Motors. Guaranteed in 


ter speed Jobbers, complete with A.C, 
A-1 condition. 









Can be seen in operation. 
selling; change over to offset. Purchased 
in 1939, cost $1,700.00 each. Will sell for 
$600.00 each. A real buy at this time. 
Aronsson Printing Company, 1354 W. 
LaFayette Blvd., Detroit 26, Michigan. 


Reason for 











(Continued on next page) 















CASH IN ONTHE EXTRA 


PROFITS WHEN YOU SELL 
A NUMBERING JOB! 


Numbered @eeeeeeeeseceseccececes 
work is easy e 


-and profit- § ROBERTS 
able too, e 

e 
on oe eecccccccccce —ccccce 
typographic S 
numbering 
machines 
because: 














@ The investment re- 
quired for new Rob- 
erts machines is 
small. 













@ Machine life is longer b plunger drives actu- 
ating pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost 
motion and minimizing wear. 











YOUR CHOICE: 





@ Forward or backward movement. ; woh ted ni ° 

@ Roman or Gothic style figures. e ashe come 2 

. bering job 2 

ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. ¢ Istely? Why o 

697 JAMAICA AVENUE : sample ? : 

| BROOKLYN 8,N.Y. eeeeeeeceo 





























STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 
let press run until dry. Sheets 5 34x91 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


Instruction with each package. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, I!linois 











RRO 


SEND FOR FREE AICO INDEX SELECTOR 


Show: your customers what time-saving AICO Indexes will do to im- 
prove all sales manuals and literature. Send for the FREE AICO Index 
t of all types of indexes. 


¢ 1 
So 


today. C 
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FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 


INDEXES 
For Extra Profit 


nian inate 


THE G. J. AIGNER ew. ¢ 503 a Jefferson St., oo 7, th. z 


ra snesiiaesoaitaibnts be aw 





THE RATHBUN 


& BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


Machinists 


e PRINTERS 


PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE 
MACHINES RECONDITIONED 


85 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 


eT a 0 oe ee Se 


° Tel.: CAnal 6-4144-4145-4146 





re 





bt] For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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“FOR SALE (continued) 


15 Years of Service to 
Discriminating Domestic 
and Overseas Customers! 


HOE Super-Speed 80-page 
rotary newspaper press with 
Autoplate equipment. 


2 GOSS 96-page unit 
presses comparable to new 
mechanically and so guaran- 
teed. 


Type & Press of Illinois, Inc. 
220 South Jefferson, Chicago 6 
Cable: TYPRESS, CHICAGO 


Precision Rebuilding to Factory Stundards 








FOR SALE 


Offset and Printing Establishment, mod- 
ern equipment, owners retiring. Valuable 
real estate included—opportunity to 
acquire old established, profitable 
business with a splendid reputation, 
requiring an investment of $110,000.00. 
Located in Pennsylvania. Unusually 
good value. For particulars communicate 
with 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall and Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 











@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of 
new and rebuilt printing equipment 
on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 
souri Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
Kans. 
@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 
model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


e FOR SALE: Washington Hand Press, 

bed size 27 x 40 inches, made by R. 
Hoe & Co., Serial No. 5209. Good proof 
press for medium size printing plant. 
Price $75.00. f.o.b. Waterloo. Write 
Stewart Simmons Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 
@ FOR SALE: SOLOX (Denatured Alco- 

hol), best cleaner of presses and type 
on the market. Safer to use. Special 
Sale in drum lots at 50c per gal. Regular 
Value 80c to $1.00 per gal. Supply lim- 
ited. Le-Paul Wholesalers & Jobbers, 
1126 South 9th St. Springfield, Ill. 











YOUR CUSTOMERS... 
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Your regular inks will give better impressions—under all 
conditions—when you add “33” Ink Conditioner, accord- 
ing to simple directions. “33” adjusts inks to point-of-use 
conditions. Results are uniform and positive! Inks are 
“always right” when you bring them to their printing 

33”. Colors print more brilliantly. Halftones 
stay clean and open. Ink gloss is retained. Coverage is 


peak with 


increased. Fewer re-runs are necessary. 


See your local dealer or jobber—or write direct for 


an 8-lb. trial can, as guaranteed below. 
Choice Territories Open 


Re-alignment of territory creates openings for a few additional 
onditioners are a sales natural. Once 
sold, always used. Get the facts—write TODAY! 


distributors. “33” Ink 


Are Quick to See 
the Wnproved 


Presswork 


INK CONDITIONERS 


Make All Inks Better 


HVGOTHIDUATE 


“33” (Letterpress ) 
“0-33” (Litho and 
Multilith) 








A 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


IN CANADA-—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTO., TORONTO 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Use this coupon for your 


CENTRAL COMPOUNDING CO. 


1718 Nerth Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill. 


8-LB. TRIAL ORDER 


If our Ink Conditioner 


does not satisfy you com- 
Name 


Gentlemen: Please give me full information oom "33". 
© Send data sheet, "TO THE PRESSMANS.» ¢ 
O Ship 8-lb. can for pressroom test, 


* v5 


dl 





pletely, please return the 


i r ex- 
unused portion at ou Street Addr 





pense. Order today! Con- 
vince yourself by test! 


Town 





pPecsaceres 


100% GUARANTEE 


eee 


a 

a 

a 

State. g 
ol 








GRINDING 

® LINOTYPE —INTERTYPE KNIVES 
, made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back, if 
not satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 10 

NY, 


White St., New York 13, 





HELP WANTED 





Linotype Operators and Hand Compositors 


—An opportunity for permanent positions for men 
who can produce job and ad work or who have had 
trade plant experience. Good working conditions 
in a plant with a reputation for fine work. 37 Y2-hour 
week with overtime. Union Shop. 


JOHN C. MEYER & SON 


129 N. 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 














HELP WANTED (continued) 


HELP WANTED (continued) 





e@ PROOFREADER: for’ job printing 

plant. Must be experienced. State 
age, salary expected, also past experi- 
ence. Steady employment. Excellent op- 
portunity for right person. Plant lo- 
cated in St. Louis, Missouri. Box N-998. 





@ COMPOSITOR: for lock-up work in 
job printing plant. Please state age, ex- 
perience, salary expected. Plant located 
in St. Louis, Missouri. Box N-999 % The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


@ COMPOSITOR: for job printing plant. 

Night work, in charge of department. 
State age, experience, salary expected. 
Plant located in St. Louis, Missouri. Box 
N-1000 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ PRESSMAN: for job printing plant. 

Night work. Please state age, expe- 
rience, salary expected. Plant located in 
St. Louis, Missouri. Box N-989. 











@ OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG GI who 

knows office supplies and commercial 
printing. Small daily in Southwest wants 
to separate job shop and office supply 
departments grossing $50,000 yearly into 
separate firm. If interested and can take 
over on salary and part-of-profits basis, 
write all about yourself, send photo- 
graph, and references as to character 
and ability. Box N-1001. 





e OPERATORS—UNION: Trade Com- 

position; Intertype Machines; high 
scale; fastest growing city in South; 
Texas Gulf Coast area. Write Box S-971. 





@ MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERA- 
TOR. We also need a hand compositor 
and a linotype operator. Permanent po- 
sitions for right parties. Linxweiler 
Printing Company, 259 South Park, De- 
catur, Illinois. 


(Continued on next page) 
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POTOMAC 
COVER 








DISCO 
BLOTTING 
LINES 








DISCO 
WOODGRAIN 
COVER 









POTOMAC 
VELOUR 


THE 
“SILVER LINING” 


Printers are being handicap- 
ped by the present inade- 
quate supply of good printing 
papers—but not so much as 
they would be handicapped 
by a scarcity of orders for 
printing. 


When the items you need 
are temporarily out of stock, 
there is some satisfaction in 
knowing that slow deliveries 
are partly the result of the 
continued and growing de- 
mand for the output of your 
presses —and of our paper 
machines. 

We'll all be less impatient 
of delayed deliveries—we of 
paper-making materials and 
you of paper—if we keep in 
mind that unfilled orders are 
a lot better than unsold pro- 
duction. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MILLS, INC. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 








LINCOLN- 
FREED THE 


FREES SLAVING 
PRINTERS FROM 


J.A.RICHARD' 
KALAMAZOO 16m! UP 





staves TOUGH TEMPER DIES ‘exucso 
Ricuaros- LUNFAILINGLY OUTWEAR ANY OTHERS ] 


IF YOU are not selling CUT-OUT PRINTING you are over- 
looking the most profitable class of work that can be pro- 
eapond tt = FATHER OF 
duced in every printing plant. CUT-OUTS ARE GOOD, from 
PROFITLESS PRINTING 4 Calling Card to a Catalog. Our Slogan, for 45 ) 
“WAKE UP, MR. PRINTER, OPEN YOUR 
LEARN TO MAKE MONEY WITH MULTIFOR) 


OECKLE EDGING * 


8 / \ SCALLOP 


ANY SIZE TABS 
se yN 9 * 


6 =: 
ANY SIZE SLOTS 





ASK FOR DIE-CUT CATALOG OF OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SAW-TRIMMERS, 
ROUTERS, MORTISERS — MULTIFORM, DO-MORE, CLIPPER ELECTROMATIC 


GEORGE 


HIS COUNTRY 


J.A RICHARDS - 


STEEL RULE 
olES FOR 
CuT-OUTS 


ee 


ANY SIZE 
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HELP WANTED (continued) 7 


@ PRODUCTION MANAGER for Pri..{- 

ing Plant in Eastern City. Applie:nt 
should have extensive knowledge of 
printing operations. In addition he 
should also have training and experi- 
ence in purchasing, estimating, sched:i]- 
ing, and preparation of material for 
printing. If you think you can quality, 
write giving full details as to training 
experience, other qualifications, age, and 
salary desired. Box N-990 % The In- 
land Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Cni- 
cago 6, Illinois. 


@ COST CONTROL manager for Eastern 
printing plant. Applicant must have 
complete knowledge of general printing 
procedures and methods. Must also have 
training and experience in budgeting 
and estimating time and costs, systems 
analysis and development, planning ex- 
pedient plant layout, and wage incen- 
tive plans. Write fully as to training, 
experience, age and salary desire. Box 
N-991 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ QUALITY CONTROL manager for 

Eastern printing plant. In addition 
to complete general knowledge of print- 
ing, applicant must be able to cooperate 
with chief engineer on inspection prac- 
tices, maintaining records on results of 
inspection, determining causes and cor- 
rections of defective work, and estab- 
lishing job quality standards. Write 
stating experierice, training, age, and 
salary desire. Box N-992 % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


@ PROCESS DEVELOPMENT ENGI- 

NEER: for outstanding quality print- 
ing company in Philadelphia preparing 
to expand its Research and Development 
department. Young man. Some knowl- 
edge of chemistry, preferably physical 
chemistry, and thorough basic knowl- 
edge of science and its application are 
necessary. Box N-997, % The_ Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


@ PRODUCTION MANAGER for litho- 

graph plant having its own commer- 
cial art department, studio and_ field 
photographic department as_ well as 
composing room for typography. Plant 
produces about $350,000 annually. Must 
have general working knowledge of 
above operations but primarily must 
have basic lithographic background. A 
capacity for detail is the main requisite. 
He must be systematic and can work 
with department heads and does not 
“bog down” under pressure. For the 
man that can qualify, this position of- 
fers an ideal future. A letterpress man 
will be considered if he has the quali- 
fications of a good production man. 
Write Box N-1003, % The Inland Printer. 


@ WANTED UNION PRESSMAN for 

82-page Hoe Rotary Magazine Press. 
Positions are for men in charge of 
press, folder and tension men. High 
wages and plenty of overtime. Also 
need pressman for pre-makeready de- 
artment. Apply Mr. A. V. Paul, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Alabama. 


@ ART LAYOUT MAN needed to prepare 

and arrange sketches, pictures and 
diagrams for illustration of house or- 
gans, technical publications and pro- 
motional materials of pharmaceutical 
manufacturing company. Should be 
thoroughly familiar with graphic arts 
and allied processes. The Upjohn Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo 99, Michigan. 


® PRODUCTION MANAGER FOR 
PRINTING PLANT, experienced in 
management, estimating, and overall 
operations. Upstate New York, excellent 
opportunity, give details first letter. Re- 
ply Box O-984, % The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 


@ COMPOSING ROOM—Working fore- 

man in well equipped printing plant 
located in Northern Illinois. Steady em- 
ployment for right man. Wish one who 
has understanding of modern type dis- 
play. Give references, experience an 
age. Personal interview will be ar- 
ranged. Wilson-Hall Printing Company, 
327 West Jefferson Street, Rockford, Il- 
linois. 


@ OFFSET PRESSMAN wanted for sin- 

gle color Harris Press by long estab- 
lished North Texas firm doing some four 
color work as well as commercial and 
advertising pieces. $70.00 for 40 hours. 
Write Box N-994, % The Inland Printer. 
(Continued on next page) 
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| HELP WANTED (continued) 


@ PRINTING SALESMAN: for large let- 

ter press printing plant in Northern 
Ohio. For a qualified man with creative 
ability, this should be very remunera- 
tive and could develop into a managerial 
position. To be considered, give complete 
information in confidence in first appli- 
cation. Box N-996, % The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
e ESTIMATOR—Litho and Letterpress, 

diversified work. West Coast plant 
doing $400,000. Excellent working con- 
ditions and progressive company. State 
salary and experience. Write Box N-978 
% The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
met ; w cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 235, Coimeis Aye 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


e@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 























— 





PRINTING HELPS 


TRICKS of the Printing Trade 


(ae size booklet, contains 61 


tested ideas for saving your time 
and money—at a cost of Jess than 


one cent each. Some you already 
ES: and others you have never 


to Bmw 8 ow & ewe 8 Se be 


thought of. Mailed postpaid. Send 
50c for your copy today to 
W. H. RICHARDS 
127 E. NEW YORK ST., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








PRINTING SPECIALTIES 


@ INFORMALS, natural white or ivory, \ se \ es ST. LOUIS 
panelled, 50% rag, 40 lb. plate finish, a) os } oa 

beautifully Pg se matching we . \ S7SP Clive Se. 

envelopes—$8. per oxes. E. Errett d 

Smith, Inc., Dept. I, 442 W. 42nd St., New NEW YORK CHICAGO replay 


York 18, N. Y. u a ” 101 Park Ave. 608 S. Dearborn 2416 First St. 








RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS oe < wee eee eee 
i — : : The BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS, Inc., TROY, OHIO 
LOOK Fon v VW I nte.us, 


TRADE PAT. OFF. 
MARK 314445 








Gentlemen: I'm interested in ‘’Flat as a Pancake’’ Proofing 
Samples — send me name of my nearest distributor... 
ae 





RUBBER PRINTING PLATES NAME CAS 


~) 

te 
AND CUTTING TOOLS . 

3Y LEADING PRINTERS SUPPLY DEALERS ADDRESS Ne 
BY LEA > RUBBER ENGRAVERS 

1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO 











(Continued on next page) 


Cut Make-ready costs with LIFE and TIME 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


= Cheshire Mailing Machines 
Z, ptl- The Automatic “DICK” Mailer 





@Cuts and attaches addressed labels 


fou can set up color plates for perfect register in to any publication automatically. 


a ne of —— yg of oe 6% a @New higher speed ma ahaha Gail 
use of measuring devices. Puts an end to waste 0 — ‘ 
paper, cellophane, ink, etc, ... No more idle money. Does the work of many hands 


i i idths to accommodate 
pease A ee eee WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Write for more information 


H. H. HEINRICH CO. CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


200 Varick St New York, N. Y 1415 WEST ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
er vill 
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announcements of perfection 


— paper by Whuiling 


Wedding 





As bride-to-be, more than ever, her 





messages require fashion-right paper of 





graeeful elegance. For announcements 





or invitations ... coupled with at-home 





cards ... wedding etiquette suggests the 





beautiful style and exacting correctness 














of exquisite Whiting Paper. 






WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + BOSTON 






Mills at Holyoke, Massachusetts 






When you think of writing 


think of Whiting 





Classified Buyers Guide (continued) 
PROOF PRESSES 
This Booklet . . . will help 
you choose the righ 
PROVING @ 
EQUIPMENT 





Contains twenty-five illus- 
trations and brief descrip- 
tions of Vandercook Proof 
Presses, Block Levellers and 
Gauges—enabling you to 
compare one with another, 
and thus determine which 
best suits your needs. 
VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 


PAV ASEUS 


PREMAKEREDNY EQUIPMENT 

















ROLLERS 





AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


WILL GIVE YOU 
EXTRA SERVICE 





SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A_ SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL, 
225 N. NEW JERSEY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 























SITUATIONS WANTED 


e@ TYPOGRAPHER, ESTIMATOR, print- 

ing manager. Veteran seeks perma- 
nent connection with established firm 
producing high-grade work. Experi- 
enced enough for responsible job, young 
enough to grow with your organization. 
Write Box N-995 % The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. ,Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ CAPABLE MAN with twenty years of 
experience desires position that fur- 
nishes opportunity for advancement. 
Experienced on Verticals, Keilys and 
Job presses. Also Composition Lockup, 
Cutting Stock and various operations in 
binding. Write Box N-993 % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 
(Continued on next page) 














FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Devers, too. trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., © 538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 





a a 





ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 











iced taste dk 


















EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED + SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


Mitering machines + Composing sticks + Slug clippers + Band 





saws--Lead and rule cutters - Newspaper bases, files and racks. 





H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


22714 North Wayne Ave. Chicago, Illinois — 3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 














SOLD BY ALL .DEALERS 





Long Island City, New York 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) ee Sn eS : uae : : : a 
SITUATIONS WANTED (cont.) Mn = >». (nany m ‘ in a) fe 
@ SITUATION WANTED: Machinist, Li- a . . : : 

notype and Intertype, general expe- FS 7. s 
rience in job, trade, newspaper plants. ee 


Wishes situation in Southern California. : 

Best_ references. Write Box N-988. ee. 

@ AN UNUSUAL MAN for an unusual ) ¢ r( 
job—a cratty’'nand compositor-and | FYY \| THE McGORMIGK-ARMSTAONG COMPANY \ 

floor man with executive experience and 

ability. Union member; go anywhere for : : 1501-11 EAST DOUGLAS AVENUE e WICHITA 1, KANSAS 

permanency. Write Box N-1002. . S PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHY 


STOCK CUTS 








© LITHOGRAPHY ¢ ADVERTISING @ 





STOCK CUTS « : TO OUR FELLOW PRINTERS: 


A GAY VARIETY ‘ : 
FOR EVERY OCCA- . Subject: The Fine Printing Qualities of 
Ecusta Letterhead Papers 


SION AND HOLIDAY 
... BUSINESS AND 2 
ATTENTION GET - 

TERS...SALES ; In our shop we do a tremendous amount of letterhead 


BOOSTERS. 
ee, business. We recommended Ecusta to many of our customers 


ARTWORK « 
BY SPECIAL ORDER and they liked it fine. 


WE DESIGN... cavers pee 

Letterhende, Folders, F Ecusta is a handsome sheet, particularly well suited 
Brochures, Catalogs, ee 

Yeratlants ey ide to convey messages of importance. Not only does the paper 
WE DO... cotor Work, : 

notacchh on. Latter ing enhance the value of a fine letterhead design, but its 
or any art assi gament 


printing qualities are excellent. That means, of course, 


G . AS e 5 ae : 
AR ROW fT: RVICE o good job performance as well as satisfied customers. 


707 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
P.0. BOX 2217 > Satt Lake City, 13 Uran : Senate, 





TYPEFOUNDERS MN, To ails 
For Largest Selection of Executive Vice President 


@ LATEST TYPE FACES 


Wuite ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 
161 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Illinois 


Catalog now available. Send for your 
copy on your business letterhead. 


e THE BAUE IN NC., x , 
235 Bast 45¢h Reccel, ew Fork NY Za PRINTERS: Take a tip from yeur fellow- 
Producers of fine type faces. P printer, Mr. McCormick. Tell your customers 


@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE. Circu- er how all-purpose Ecusta provides the perfect 


lar on request. Northwest Type Foun- : & e 
dry, Minneapolis 15, ‘Siamese i background for their messages of impor- 





























TYPEMETER : cS tance. Modern, distinctive, functional — 
Le Ecusta is distributed coast-to-coast by lead- 


ELCO UNIVERSAL ing paper merchants in the U. S. and 
T Y - a fe 2 T = 5 is : Canada. Call your merchant for samples 
¥ today, or write direct to . . ... . 

A simple, easy-to-use method : 


of copy-fitting for any type, any size. Five be oy. ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


dollars a copy postpaid. : i 
THE INLAND PRINTER + CHICAGO 6 : ate PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 

















TRADE 
e Tere foundry type metal Fine Flax Writing © Fine Flax Air Mail 
a coe ot eee. aeagnert Sentral De Flax-opake Bible and Printing Papers 


Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 
Boxed Typewriter Paper ¢ Makeready Tissue 


WIRE gt 

¢ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. dp Stationery Cabinets 
ver eighty-five years of wire draw- : | ; : ; 

ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 3 Silver Wrapping Tissue (Non-Tarnish) 

oe Sold by leading dealers every- fe SB Lightweight Paper Specialties 
re, rs 











eee : NDERY 
STITCHING WIRE ee 


ROUND OR FLAT : ‘Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’’ 
1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


he Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio Telephone Monroe 6062 











a "7 5 ILL’S Original Steel 
MEGILL'S Spring Tongue | Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses MEGILL'S Original Steel 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 
THE PIONEER IN 1870 
QUICK ON ... The universally pop- | A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
~ Y pop THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY ot, 10 te, on 1 Ot ee 
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“Were Satd ou 
CROMWELL 
TYMPAN’’ 


«+. says Fred Scheuneman, plant 

Superintendent for the Regen- 

Frank Meyer, Sr., assistant & steiner Corporation, Chicago. ‘We 

pressroom foreman, tells Fred : save money by using it on every 

Scheuneman, plant super- 

intendent, ‘‘When I lock Crom- 

well Tympan on the cylinder, 

I'm sure of best results for ac- ; 
curate, long runs.” } i : . 

No job is too tough for 


Cromwell Extra Special Pre- 
pared Tympan. Because of 
its exclusive manufacturing 
process, Cromwell Tym- 
pan boasts a stamina that 
cannot be duplicated. It’s 
the best makeready insur- 
ance you can buy! Try it— 
on your press today! Write 
for FREE working sample, 
giving size and make of 


type of job!” 





your press. 


‘‘We never paid much attention 
to tympan brands before, but 
now today we specify Cromwell 
Tympan,‘' says Frank Meyer, Sr. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 


CROMWELL ExtRA SPECIAL PREPARED TYMPAN 












SPLITTING MINUTES in mold changing time... 
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another Intertype “First” 


Tue 30-Em S1x-Moip Disk—another 
Intertype ‘First’”—was introduced in 
1937. @ An important contribution, this 
Intertype feature sharply cuts time 
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for changing molds. Six different slug sizes are immediately 
available...any measures up to 30 ems...any body sizes from 5 
to 48 points. And...the proper ejector blade is brought into play 
automatically! @ Among other noteworthy Intertype “Firsts” 
are: the Wide-Tooth Matrix, the Combination 72-90 Channel 
Mixer, the No-Turn Electric Automatic Magazine Shift. 

the Automatic Quadding and Centering Device. Other trail- 
blazing advances are “in the works.” © For sound counsel 

and better production... Ask Progressive Intertype. 





SET IN INTERTYPF PALISADE AND WAVERLEY 





